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THE EOBBER OF THE TYROL. 

ET MABGAEET V. ST. LEON. 


I T was towards the close of a summer’s 
afternoon that a young traveler, among 
the Tyrolean Alps, discovered that he had 
lost his way. Led on by the beauty of the 
scenery, he had wandered “ far and wide,” 
from the little inn where he had proposed 
spending the night. In vain he looked 
around for a human habitation; the sur¬ 
rounding landscape w’as wild in the extreme, 
and the young man had before him the 
agreeable alternative of passing the night in 
the lonely mountains, or attempting to re¬ 
trace his steps, which would probably result 
in a deeper entanglement. 'While medita¬ 
ting upon the agreeable prospects before 
him, the traveler suddenly turned the sharp 
angle of a rock, which jutted out so as nearly 
to obstruct the passage, when a most wel¬ 
come sight and one rich in beauty, burst up¬ 
on his gaze. Before him, on the right hand, 
was a succession of sloping, irregular ter¬ 
races, clothed with verdure, or composed of 
different slates, and at their foot spread out 
a level lawn, reaehing to a high ledge of 
cliffs on the left hand, while a thick, dark 
forest, sweeping in a semicircle, connected 
the cliffs on the left hand with the terraces 
on the right, and closed the vista. About 
half way up the steep terrace stood a Swiss 
chalet, long and low, with over-hanging roof 
and veranda. The whole scene was wild 
and romantic in the highest degree, and our 
traveler would have made little ceremony in 
approaching the chalet but for one circum¬ 
stance not under his control. 

• Directly at his feet, and between him and 
the beautiful lawn, lay a chasm, steep and 
dark, and nearly seven feet in \vidth. Had it 
been four, or even five, the young man 
would have attempted to leap the distance, 
but although young, lithe and agile, the 
thing was not to be thought of for a moment, 
and seeing no means for crossing provided, 
be concluded the chalet was uninhabited; 
“ for surely,” thought he, “ if any one dwelt 
here, they would construct a bridge, how¬ 
ever rude.” 

While he thus meditated, a young voice 
rang out high and clear, waking the echoes 
of the surrounding solitude with a gay mel¬ 
ody. The young man started and gazed 


around, but no human form met his eye. 
A chamoise, startled by the sudden outburst 
of song, sprang from crag to crag, and was 
out of sight in an instant; and the next, on 
lifting his eyes far above him, the traveler 
beheld, with a thrill of horror, the form of a 
young girl in the Tyrolese costume, standing 
on the highest peak of the rugged cliffs, and 
apparently waving her gipsey hat to some 
one at a distance beyond the cliffs, in the 
valley below. 

The young man shouted and waved his 
handkerchief, hoping to attract her attention 
and cause her to descend from her perilous 
situation, where, however, she seemed per¬ 
fectly at ease and at home. The moment 
the young girl perceived him, she replied by 
a clear, ringing cry, which the young man in 
vain attempted to imitate from the Swiss 
mountaineers. Raising her hand to her 
lips, she woke the echoes with a redoubted 
force, “ Hilli ho-ho-ol ” and then springing 
down from her place, she was lost to sight. 

A moment of intense anxiety succeeded 
on the part of the young man, but in a few 
seconds the light-footed sprite came leaping 
gracefully down over the rocks, which, to 
the traveler’s inexperienced eye, seemed 
dangerous footing for even the chamois. As 
her agile step lessened the distance between 
them, the traveler perceived she was a sweet 
and surpassingly beautiful young girl, of 
about fifteen or sixteen, with a slight, ele¬ 
gant figure and air of native grace, which 
many a belle would have given anything to 
possess. In five minutes she was standing 
on the opposite brink. 

“ May I venture to inquire if I address a 
mountain spirit, or a human being?” said 
the stranger. 

“ Tell me whom you wish to seek first. If 
you seek a fairy, my answer will be accord¬ 
ingly, but if you come to speak with Magda 
Ernstein, I am at your service.” And the 
maiden dropped a courtesy. 

Enchanted with the naive of the young 
girl, the traveler replied:— 

“ Ah well! 1 seek Magda Ernstein, for I 
wish to tell her that I have lost my way 
among the mountains, and know not how to 
find it again. 1 set out from the hamlet of 
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B.-, intending to return by evening, but 

I fear I have waudered a great way.” 

“ I fear you have, too, and I hardly think 
you will return to-night, for the sun is just 
setting, so I believe you will be obliged to 
put up for once with Dame Haspiuger’s 
chalet and its accommodations.” 

As she spoke she had produced a plank 
from behind a niche in the rocks, and placed 
it across the chasm. The traveler felt a 
slight dizziness at the idea of crossing on a 
thin, narrow board, but he would not betray 
this to the young gipsey opposite, so he 
stepped his foot firmly upon it, and reached 
the other side in safety. His companion 
drew up the rude bridge, and then bade him 
follow her. The stranger now observed 
that bis conductress was a model of form and 
feature, with a delicate texture; a luxuriant 
mass of dark hair was wreathed about her 
head, and all her features were exquisite; 
but the greatest charm lay in her eye—clear, 
lustrous and sparkling, of a dark soft shade 
of gray, and shaded by most delicately-pen¬ 
ciled lashes and brows. She was of the 
middle height, and dressed in a coquettish 
costume, with her hat swung on her rounded 
arm. 

“ How dared you stand in that perilous 
situation ? ” the traveler asked, as they pro¬ 
ceeded across the lawn. 

“ Oh, that is the last place that sees the 
sun, and I always bid bim good-nigbt; be¬ 
sides, there is a beautiful prospect from 
thence; one can see all the surrounding 
country, for even this table-land is very ele¬ 
vated, but cliffs and forest shut in their view. 
But see,” she continued, “ you do not notice 
our gem of the mountains.” 

The young man looked around, and lovely 
though the scene had appeared at the nar¬ 
row entrance, an exclamation burst from bis 
lips at tbe increased beauty of the whole. 
The lawn was completely girdled by cliff, 
mountain and forest, and the entrance was 
so small as to be quite overlooked. But the 
most beautiful object which met his eye had 
been hitherto concealed by his position; this 
was a little waterfall, which leaped, laughing 
and flashing, down the ledge that completed 
the circle on the side by which the traveler 
had approached this enchanting place. The 
water flowed into a small basin, which, with 
the house, was the only artificial thing in 
the landscape. The traveler expressed sur¬ 
prise and delight enough to satisfy even the 
enthusiastic Magda. 


When near the house, a little girl about 
six years old ran towards them and took 
Magda by the hand. She was apretty child, 
but not like the young girl, although she 
called her sister. 

“Where is Dame Haspinger?” Magda 
inquired. 

“ She is gone to the dairy,” the child re¬ 
plied; “and is it true that Claude is not 
coming home for a week ? ” 

“ Hush, Liza! you talk too much; run on 
and open the door.” 

The child obeyed, and they entered the 
chalet. Everything was still and quiet; a 
small fire burned in the huge fireplace, and 
two tall fir trees waved their branches 
against the windows, through which the 
young moon was peering. Lighting a lamp, 
the young girl proceeded to prepare a sup¬ 
per, and the famished traveler was just 
about to apply himself to the pleasant task 
of appropriating a comfortable share to him¬ 
self, when the door opened, and a bronzed, 
hard featured, matronly woman of about 
forty-five entered, and cast an inquiring 
glance at the group before her. Magda ex¬ 
plained matters, and during the evening 
they discovered that the traveler was a Paris¬ 
ian, on a journey for pleasure, by name Clar¬ 
ence d’Epinay, while his dress, manner and 
conversation plainly showed that he was 
used to all the luxuries of life. In speaking 
of the scenery, he observed that weeks 
would not suffice to discover all the hidden 
beauties, and intimated a wish to change his 
uncomfortable quarters at the little inn be¬ 
low, for the romantic seclusion of Dame 
Haspinger’s chalet. 

The woman seemed not averse to this 
proposition, but on glancing at Magda, what 
was D’Epinay’s surprise to see the most un¬ 
equivocal signs of disapprobation and un¬ 
easiness, which Dame Haspinger perceiv¬ 
ing, ceased to favor the idea. What could 
the matter be ? thought our traveler. He 
could not compel himself to be ignorant that 
he was handsome, and universally sought 
for his society; besides, Magda had appeared 
so cordial and friendly, that it was rather 
surprising she should frown upon so delight¬ 
ful an arrangement, for only half an hour 
previous the young girl had been charmed 
with D’Epinay’s description of the different 
countries he had visited, and declared she 
should never tire of hearing about them. 

Shortly after, the matron rose, and the 
lovely Magda showed D’Epinay to his apart- 
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ment, which was in front of the house; as 
she was departing she suppressed a seutence 
that she was just about to speak, aud bidding 
him good-night, tripped lightly away. 

The nest morning when D’Epinay awoke, 
the sun was shining brightly in at the win¬ 
dow, and rising, he made a somewhat elab¬ 
orate toilet, and then gazed out on the 
lawn. But early as it was, some one had 
been before him, for by the waterfall stood 
Magda, her long, glossy hair unbound and 
sparkling in the sunlight, as she showered 
the pearly drops upon it, and proceeded to 
braid the tresses with nimble fingers, hum¬ 
ming softly to herself a wild, sweet moun¬ 
tain air. Beside her lay her gipsey hat filled 
with bright, gay fiowers. Hastily descend¬ 
ing from his chamber, D’Epinay joined the 
young girl, who looked up with a sunny 
smile, saying:— 

“ Bon jour, monsieur! ” 

“ Good-morning, my fairy,” responded 
D'Epinay. “ I judge you are an early 
riser.” 

“ You judge rightly, too; see these beauti¬ 
ful fiowers—these wild roses from the plain, 
and these iris branches, too, these little 
white and yellow flowers and the beautiful 
Linnrea borealis, came from the topmost 
crag yonder,” and Magda pointed to the 
spot where D’Epinay had first seen her 
standing, apparently in mid air. 

Daring child! ” he exclaimed; “ when I 
am more familiar with the place, I will try 
and climb there too.” 

A cloud came over Magda’s sunny face, 
and after a moment’s reflection, she said:— 
“ Do not think me rude or inhospitable, if 
1 urge you to leave us as soon as possible; I 
do not consider it safe for you to linger, for 
my brother may return in a few days, and 1 
am doubtful of the reception you might 
meet; ” and blushing deeply, the jmung girl 
turned to leave D’Epinay. But his curiosity 
was excited to know what reason the said 
brother could possibly have for dislike to¬ 
ward him, and he requested an explanation. 

Magda hesitated before she answered, and 
then the substance of what she said was 
confused and vague, but D’Epinay gathered 
that the dreaded individual was jealous of 
strangers, and had built this chalet for the 
purpose of ridding himself of intruders; so 
our hero resolved to depart the next morn¬ 
ing, as four or five days would still intervene 
before her brother’s arrival. 

The day passed swiftly on; night came. 


and the little group were seated by the dying 
embers, listening to D’Epinay’s narrative of 
a very interesting event, when suddenly a 
sharp, shrill whistle rang through their ears, 
and was loudly echoed from cliff to cliff, and 
the next instant the door was thrown open, 
admitting a fierce-looking man of about 
twenty-five, in the full Tyrolean costume, 
and behind him, by the glare of a torch 
which he carried, were visible the faces of 
nearly a dozen men of different ages simi¬ 
larly attired, though in less costly materials. 
Struck with surprise apparently, the strang¬ 
er paused on the threshold in silence; the 
old woman rose to her feet; Magda uttered 
a shriek of terror, and D’Epinay gazed al¬ 
ternately at both parties; little Liza was the 
only unconcerned member of them alt, but 
jumping from her chair, she ran to the 
stranger and took his hand, expressing great 
delight at his unexpected appearance. 

The sound of her voice seemed to break 
the spell of silence, and advancing to the 
trembling Magda, the stranger inquired:— 
“ What does this mean ? ” 

“ Dear Claude, it is a gentleman who lost 
his way among the mountains, and seeing 
our house, requested admittance.” 

“Hal this is an unexpected piece of 
luck,” the stranger replied; then turning to 
the men who had followed him into the 
apartment, he exclaimed, “ Seize him, and 
keep him in close confinement until he is 
ransomed I” 

Two stout fellows with, evil countenances 
sprang forward to execute this order, and 
D’Epinay, seeing resistance useless, suffered 
them to fulfill their designs; but Magda, re¬ 
covering the use of her faculties, sprang 
forward, exclaiming:— 

“Claudel Claude! this is shamefull it is 
cowardly! A stranger seeks protection and 
claims our hospitality for a few hours, and 
under cover of granting him shelter, he is 
decoyed into a prison! Kelease him in¬ 
stantly, if }'OU have a spark of honor.” 

“Silence, Magda! You are raving; one 
would think you had never seen a man in 
safe keeping, waiting to be ransomed. You 
are beside yourself! ” 

A blush of mortification rose to her cheek 
at this allusion to the disgraceful occupation 
and outrages which her brother so freely 
avowed; but she continued to grasp his arm, 
while the rich braids escaped their fastenings 
and fell around her like a veil. 

“ I implore you to grant my request, and 
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show yourself noble hearted. Do not dis¬ 
grace the name you bear still deeper with this 
basest, most dastardly action, or dearly as I 
have loved you, I shall regard you with hor¬ 
ror and loathing, and never again shall the 
name of brother pass my lips, for Claude 
Ernstein will be dead to me, aud his place 
usurped by a monster in human form! ” 

The chieftain of the band seemed to hesi¬ 
tate, but he gazed piercingly at Magda as he 
replied;— 

“ You could not plead more eloquently if 
the gentleman were your sworn lover; if you 
are indeed in love with him, to you shall be 
assigned the charge of jailor.” 

A burning flush crimsoned the face, neck 
and arms of the poor girl, for it may be the 
taunt was not wholly untrue, and D’Epinay 
rejoiced in the indication of its probability; 
but bursting into tears, she replied;— 

. “ For shame, Claude, to insult me so 
openlyl I had believed till now that you 
in deed loved me;” and covering her face she 
turned to leave the room, sobbing bitterly at 
the hopeless turn of affairs. 

But the robber was not quite hardened, 
and he truely loved his sister, almost to idol¬ 
atry; the distress of the young girl, the con¬ 
sciousness that he had caused it, and it may 
be, a mixture of shame at violating the rules 
of hospitality so grossly, all had the desired 
effect, and quite subdued, the young man 
hurriedly crossed the room, and flinging his 
arms around her waist, he exclaimed;— 

“ Magdal my own darling sister! forgive me 
for wounding you so thoughtlessly. I will do 
all you wish; the prisoner shall be set at lib¬ 
erty, and free to depart any time he chooses, 
under the protection of a guide. So dry up 
those tears, and reward me by a Mss.” 

Magda flung her arms around her broth¬ 
er’s neck, and then hurriedly left the apart¬ 
ment. 

D’Epinay did not see her again that night, 
and Dame Haspinger prepared the supper 
and waited upon the band. Just before 
retiring, D’Epinay called Liza to him, and 
giving her a note for Magda, whispered in 
her ear to bring-him back an answer, if there 
were one, without any one’s knowledge. The 
little girl promised, and departed on her 
errand, but did not return, much to our 
hero’s vexation, for the contents of the 
billet were an offer of his hand and an ur¬ 
gent entreaty for its acceptance; but the 
next day Liza asked what there was in the 
paper he sent Magda, for she cried a great 


deal over it, and laid it under her pillow at 
night. D’Epinay was delighted, but to his 
surprise, in reply to another note which he 
sent by Liza, a little billet, in a beautiful 
feminine handwriting, was brought from 
Magda, containing only half a dozen lines 
and those not of the charaeter he had ex¬ 
pected. They consisted of an earnest re¬ 
quest that he would leave the place, stating 
she would not step from his chamber till his 
departure, and forbade him ever to attempt 
seeing her again. 

Convinced by the deep, earnest tone of 
the note, and the artless simplicity of the 
young girl’s character, that all efforts to 
move her determination would be vain, 
D’Epinay prepared to leave this little para¬ 
dise with a heavy heart; for a true and deep 
love had sprung up toward his noble bene¬ 
factress, and he would gladly have- rescued 
her from a situation so little in accordance 
with her gentle, refined nature. D’Epinay 
happened to have round his neck a minia¬ 
ture likeness of himself, and a lock of his 
mother’s hair was at the back of it, which 
was the reason he valued the ornament so 
highly; but taMng the tress from its place, 
he inserted one of his own chestnut curls, 
and bade Liza give the locket to Magda. 

Two hours afterward D’Epinay left the 
place, and as he wound round the mountain 
path close by the tall cliff, he involuntarily 
looked upward. It was sunset, and his heart 
beat quicMy as he saw, standing on the steep 
summit, the form of Magda holding Liza by 
one hand, while with the other she shaded 
her eyes from the sun, which bathed her 
light garments with a rosy flood, and by the 
reflection of the rays D’Epinay discovered 
the locket flashing on her fair neck. In¬ 
stantly he raised his hat to her, and Magda 
waved her band to him in return; as he 
turned an angle of the path, she was lost to 
sight, but his memory ever retained the 
tableau of the lovely girl, standing on the 
topmost cliff in mid air, against the back¬ 
ground of golden fire. 

D’Epinay returned to Paris, but although 
as much a favorite as ever, and as • warmly 
welcomed by the fair ones, there were none 
who had the power to ever dim the bright 
picture of his loved Magda, and he had sol¬ 
emnly said he should never marry. But all 
things have an end, even firm resolutions, 
and D’Epinay’s time was come. Our hero 
had an old aunt who was very wealthy, and 
one day an invitation to visit her reached 
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D’Epinay, who, like a dutiful nephew, has¬ 
tened to obey the summons; for five years 
having passed since his separation from 
Magda, Clarence had recovered a certain 
degree of relish for the pleasures of this 
world, of which, for some time after his 
return to Paris, he had resolutely refused to 
partake. But Madame Didier was never 
without a house full of company, and guests 
usually found it convenient to accept a 
second invitation. 

For a wonder, on D'Epinay’s arrival, the 
good old lady was solitary, although com¬ 
pany was shortly expected, and madame 
expatiated largely on the beauty of a certain 
niece, Elenora D’Aubin, whom Clarence 
had never seen; but the old lady so com¬ 
pletely and incessantly rang in his ears the 
young lady’s genealogy, that he was sure he 
should dislike her above all things. 

The next day Miss D’Aubin arrived; but 
D’Epiuay had taken pains to absent himself 
about the time of her arrival, and it was not 
until her entrance into the drawing-room 
before dinner that Clarence caught a glimpse 
of her features. But looking up as the foot¬ 
man opened the door, he saw the portly 
frame of his aunt enter, and the next mo¬ 
ment heard the words, “ Miss D’Aubin, 
allow me to present to j’ou my nephew, 
Clarence D’Epinay.” 

Our hero heard no more, for there before 
him, radiant as ever, unchanged by the five 
years of separation, stood Magda Ernstein, 
but Magda the robber’s sister no longer. 
"With a cry of amazement, D’Epiuay sprang 
forward, and before either of the ladies was 
aware of his intention, clasped the young 
girl in his arms. 

“Stop, nephew! Do 3'OU mean to run 
away with Elenora ? ” cried the old lady, in 
great delight' at the suecess of her pleasant 
surprise (for which, by the way, she had a 
great fondness, and in which she generally 
failed). “ Stop first, and find out who she 
is.” 


D’Epinay resumed his seat, and desired 
an immediate explanation of this strange 
affair. Madame then began a narration 
which we will cut short, giving the substance 
as follows:— 

Monsieur D’Aubin was the brother of 
Madame Didier, and with his wife and infant 
daughter was traveling in Germany, when 
they were attaeked by robbers and murdered; 
the infant Elenora was adopted by the chief 
of the band, and brought up with his son 
Claude, then a very young boy. As the 
child grew up, the robber removed to Switz¬ 
erland, and discovering the valley in the 
mountains, built the chalet, and a few years 
afterward died. The secret of Magda’s 
birth was then known only to Dame Has- 
pinger, who on her deathbed, two years 
after D’Epinay’s meeting with the young 
girl, revealed the facts, and placed in 
■ Magda’s hands the papers and several orna¬ 
ments which had belonged to her parents. 
But not knowing her connection with the 
family of D’Epinay, Magda had never 
thought to make any use of the articles in 
finding out her relations. Several months 
afterward her brother (by adoption) was 
killed in an affray with a party of travelers, 
and then Magda placed the documents in 
the hands of the village pastor, who suc¬ 
ceeded in finding her friehds, and on writing 
to them, received directions to send the 
young girl to Paris. When Madame Didier 
discovered that the one whom Elenora still 
loved was her own nephew, she formed the 
plan of uniting them at once. 

How our readers can reconcile the incon¬ 
sistency of Clarence D’Epinay we do not 
know, hut he did prefer a daughter of his 
own highborn family to the robber chief¬ 
tain’s sister, although he has bought the 
chalet, where he frequently spends the sum¬ 
mer months, and next to his own “belle 
France,” he still loves Switzerland zeal¬ 
ously. 
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THE SEERESS OP HIGH ROCK. 

By Mary A. Lowell. 


O H the very boarders of the sea, at the 
extremity of Marblehead Neck, there 
lived more than a hundred years ago, a poor 
fisherman, named John Diamond. His 
hut stood but a few inches above high-water 
mark; and in the spring his cellar was filled 
to overflowing with the salt water, which 
threatened to carry off the frail tenement 
into the sea. 

Almost the whole of John’s life was passed 
in his boat. Always, when pleasant, he was 
out upon the water; when otherwise, he was 
seated in it, under a rude shed he called his 
boat-house, mending his lines and nets. It 
was all he knew; but his example of always 
keeping to what he knew, and not going 
out of his depths to attempt what he did not, 
might be safely copied by those who ventured 
further, in these days, than small boats 
ought to go. 

If John was a diamond, it was a diamond 
“ in the rough; ” but he was so good in his 
simplicity, that no one could reasonably 1 1 1 


fault with him. His wife was a smart, tidy, 
neighborly woman, and more than his equal 
in sense and foresight. If John did catch 
the fish that fed the family, it was her in¬ 
dustry that provided the clothing; the stout, 
homespun suits being carded, spun, and 
woven by her hands alone. She was some¬ 
times vexed, sometimes amused, by her hus¬ 
band’s improvideuce, for John cared not to 
lay aside anything tor a rainy day; and had 
she not looked out for the.future better than 
he did, their old age would have been all 
rainy days. 'When he was out at sea, many 
were the hours in which she spun and wove 
for others; carrying her child, little Molly, 
wherever she went. By this, she saved quite 
a little hoard; and when, at last, John 
Diamond’s life-boat was swamped, and his 
life-net broken, she was not obliged to ask 
the “ Mobbleheaders ” for a penny, but was 
able to live comfortably in the old hut, or go 
out to such work as she wished—an inde¬ 
pendent woman. 
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Little Molly Diamond was growing up a 
pretty rosy-cheeked -girl when her father 
died. She had never mixed greatly with 
other children, hut had a sort of weird power 
over them in the glance of her eye. Did 
a fisherman’s child intend a mischief to 
orchard or garden, Molly Diamond’s eyes 
would follow him, as if she knew that he was 
going to commit a depredation. When not 
a cloud was in the blue sky, she would warn 
the old fishers that there would be a storm, 
and advise them not to put to sea; and they 
who did not profit by her advice were sure 
to meet with a torn sail—generally a worse 
fate. Before long, she came to be considered 
an oracle, and consulted by all the simple 
villagers. Most of the youthful gallants of 
her own class rather disliked that a woman 
should know so much more than themselves, 
and tried to create a prejudice against her. 

Old Simon Pitcher, her father’s firmest 
friend, now stood in that light to his father¬ 
less child. “ Pity,” said ih5 old man, that 
all the dauntin’, flacketiu’ gals in Mobblc- 
head hadn’t the sense of Molly Doimoud. 
Moy sou Bob loikes her, and I Icike her, and 
we two will Stan’ up for John Diomond’s 
choild any day.” 

“That’s roight, matey,” chimed in an¬ 
other old salt, who had only been waiting a 
decent time to offer his heart, hnt, and boat 
to the acceptance of John Diamond’s widow. 

“ Speak a good word for me to Molly, and 
Pll make your case good with her mother, 
Cappen Snow,” said young Bob Pitcher. 

“Ay, ay, lad! does the laud lay that 
way ? ” laughed Snow. “ That will I, my 
boy.” 

And the widow Diamond did not scruple 
to accept her husband’s faithful friend; for 
she was always sure that Robert Pitcher was 
determined to carry Molly away from her, 
and it was to lonely a life to think of—living 
alone in the old hut after all had left it. 

There was a double marriage—mother and 
daughter—on the same night. But public 
opinion seemed to run high against Robert 
Pitcher’s bride; and he removed with her 
to Lynn, not choosing to leave her, during 
a long whaling voyage on which he was soon 
to embark, in the vicinity of enemies. 

The road to High Rock, in Lynn, was then 
a lonely piece of woods—a strange locality 
for a bride to inhabit during the four years 
of her husband’s absence; but it suited 
Robert; and Moliy was a stout-hearted, 
courageous woman, and she made no objec¬ 


tion to it. She lived here alone while he 
was on his voyage, neither going out much 
nor seeking company. A stout dog was her 
protector; and with a nag, on which she 
sometimes rode to Salem market with her 
yarn or cloth, or some eggs and butter; with 
a cow, that supplied her table; poultry and 
pigs—she was quite a thriving farmer, and 
altogether too busy to thiuk of being lone¬ 
some. She made all her bay, tilled her 
ground, fed her stock; and then, for mere 
amusement, she plied her wheel and loom. 

Robert came home from his four years’ 
cruise, with plently of money; but Molly had 
a nice hoard to show him also. The house 
was fitted up comfortable, a new barn built, 
and more land added to their possessions. 
It was spring when Robert returned, and 
the two worked bravely to plant and sow; 
and nothing sold so well in Salem as the 
productions of Robert Pitcher’s farm. He 
now at Molly’s entreaty, gave up the idea of 
going to sea; although he sometimes looked 
melancholy when gazing on the two enor¬ 
mous whalebones with which he had dec¬ 
orated his front door. 

But all earthly happiness has an end; and 
poor Robert seemed, after a year or two, to 
be fast declining. Molly’s mother, Mrs. 
Snow, who was always famous for cough 
syrups, tried her skill in vain. He was past 
all earthly cure. When he died, his widow 
. had him buried in a shady spot, where they 
had often walked; and no persuasions could 
induce her to leave the house, or to permit 
any one to live with her. Everything was 
to remain exactly as Robert left it; and here, 
too, she was to stay until some kind hand 
should bury her beneath the tree that shel¬ 
tered Robert’s grave. 

Many were the calls which she now received 
from the young men of Marblehead, who 
would have been glad to marry Robert 
Pitcher’s youthful widow. Molly turned 
from them coldly, remembering that it was 
by their unkind speeches that her husband 
had exiled her and himself from their native 
town. Neither did the women who now 
visited her from there receive a more 
cordial welcome. She had heard of the 
terrible ride which they had given “old Find 
Oireson,” for not rescuing the shipwrecked 
fishermen; and she felt that their conduct 
towards the conscience-stricken old man 
was as cruel as it was unwomanly. Had 
her own mother been one of them, she.would 
have disowned her forever; but no—Mrs. 
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Snow would have disdained to assist at such 
a spectacle. So, after a while Molly was 
left to herself. Her mother and step-father 
dying, her ties to Marblehead were all sun¬ 
dered. She, too, from working too hard in 
the field, became somewhat lame; and then, 
another year, she was unfortunate in her 
■crops; and in still another year, her losses 
were considerable in one or two ways. 

The Salem people, rnissing her nice butter, 
began to find out her abode, to recover her 
marketings; and Molly, who had lately found 
an old book of astrology among her step- 
fathers’s goods, and had taken possession of 
it at her mother’s death, began to amuse 
herself by predicting various fates to her 
visitors. The fame of her prophetic gift 
spread like wildfire, and few left her without 
depositing a fee for what she imparted. 
Wbeu she became reduced in health and 
wealth, and with no living thing near her 
but her cat, her hut swarmed with lads aud 
lasses, eager to find out their future part¬ 
ners,—sailors, to ascertain the events of the 
next voyage; and farmers, to hear what 
harvests they were to have. 

In time, there was perhaps no marriage 
formed, no ship launched, no field planted, 
in Essex county, that Molly Pitcher did not 
pronounce a prophecy upon, either directly 
or indirectly. As age enfeebled her frame, 
and drew wrinkles on her cheeks, her claims 
to belief seemed to grow stronger and 
stronger. No turbauded astrologer, with 
alt his mystical signs and wonders, and the 
insignia of his science scattered profusely 
around, was ever more potent with his list> 
eners than the gray old tenant of the now 
wild-looking hut at High Rock, over whose 
doorway still hung the two broad whale¬ 
bones. 

Thus she lived on, her fame increasing 
from year to year, until all who started with 
her in the journey of life seemed to have 
fallen before her. Many a heartache, no 
doubt, assailed her; many a memory of 
buried love,—of deep, devoted affection,— 


that had lain at her bosom’s inmost core for 
years, never again to ripen into a new 
growth, still haunted" her. Of the lonely 
days and nights, in storms and tempests, when 
no human being thought of climbing to her 
dreary abode, we have no record; but we 
may imagine what her woman’s heart and 
nerves must have struggled with ere she 
could bid them be still. 

She had her quiet home, in which, as it 
hallowed by the presence of the dead, she 
never suffered loud, profane, or angry words 
to be spoken. Her listeners came rever¬ 
ently, and left her thus also. But when the 
crowd was gone, and she sat in Robert’s own 
chair, and gazed at the gleams of rudy light, 
or at the dark shadows at the other end of 
the room, who can wonder that the poor 
creature conjured up wild visions from the 
ashes of the past ? Who can wonder that 
her lonely life, and the sight of Robert’s 
grave, from her window presentedly hourly 
to her view, brought mystic thoughts, and 
dim glimpses into futurity, as she grew 
older? What mind, dwelling constantly 
upon the past, and haunted by the meraoiy 
of a buried love, should, in its very weak¬ 
ness, anchor itself upon mysticism when all 
other supports are missing? Every breeze 
that circled around High Rook brought to her 
a whisper from the land of spirits. Every 
wild bird’s note sung to her a mystic strain. 
Within her were, doubtless, the elements of 
a rich and rare poetry; and the ideality 
which could not shape itself in any other 
way was expended in prophecies of which 
she did not know the origin, and care'd little 
far the fulfillment. 

After long years, in which the doom of 
time came heavily upon .the white-haired, 
feeble-limbed woman, the springs of life 
suddenly broke. They who found her dying 
heard but one request from her withered 
lips: “ Lay me by Robert.” And kind 
hands lifted up the undergrowth that had 
gathered about the tree, and left the two 
sleeping together. 
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THE SIEGE OP THE MILL. 
By Frank B. Angier. 


M r. RICHARD "WAREHAM, lying on 
his back on the grass, under an elm 
tree, and dreamily smoking a good cigar, 
■mas about as near a realization of his ideas 
of Utopia as he was ever likely to be. With 
plenty of money, unlimited time, and a feel¬ 
ing of unbounded satisfaction with his pres¬ 
ent position, Dick Wareham was happy. 
The half-gentlemanly, half-vagabond life 
which he had ied all summer suited him 
exactly. His quarters at the inn in the vil¬ 
lage over the hill were comfortable; his 
portfolio was full of sketches; and trout had 
risen accommodatingly to his rod; but, more 
than ali, a thousand times better than all, 
he had fonnd in this unfrequented, delightful 
rural region, what he honestly believed to be 
the sweetest, prettiest, and most modest girl 
to be found in any country under the sun. 

Whether or not he was in love with her 
mas a matter which he had not in his own 
mind fully decided. When he first saw 
Dolly Morse he was startled at her pretti- 
ness, but nothing more. It was not until he 
bad made several visits to Morse’s mill, for 
sketching purposes, that Dolly’s bright eyes 
began to haunt his dreams, and not until 
after that did he discover that, go which way 
he mould, all roads eventually led, by some 
mysterious means, past the mill-pond and 
the water wheel. If he fished, the mill was 
sure to be in his way; if he sketched, what 
object more picturesque than the old build¬ 
ing itself, with its adjacent dam, over which 
the water fell in a wide, thin sheet of silver 7 
•Sometimes he spoke with Dolly, sometimes 
she was invisible; and after a time he began 
himself to suspect that upon his seeing her 
depended whether the day had seemed 
bright to him, or proftless and dull. 

And so a stranger, knowing these things, 
would have been at no loss to guess the 
subject of Dick Wareham’s thoughts as he 
lay on his back, with his cigar, that lazy 
summer morning. But, whatever his medi¬ 
tations were, he was not long permitted to 
enjoy them. 

“Ah, there you arel ” exclaimed a rough, 
nasal voice near him. “ I’ve been lookin’ 
for yer.” 

Wareham raised himself on one elbow. 


and turned so as to face the speaker. He 
saw a low-browed, sunburned man, leaning 
over the fence, and regarding him with a 
look of satisfaction. The new-comer was 
unshaven, and clad in ragged shirt and 
trousers. His bare toes protruded from his 
boots, his head, with its dusty shock of hair, 
was surmounted by a brimless straw hat, 
and his lounging attitude, his grimy face, 
and bis general appearance of shiftlessness, 
advertised him as belonging to that sect of 
philosophers commonly known as “ tramps.’’ 
Wareham had frequently met him. Some¬ 
times in the tavern bar-room in the village, 
sometimes stumbling upon him, fishing in 
the brooks, sometimes finding him asleep in 
the shade. He bad spoken with him but 
little, but had set him down in his own mind 
as one of those harmless ne’er-do-wells, 
common to every rural community. 

“ I’ve been a lookin’ for yer,” repeated 
the man. 

“ So you said before,” replied Wareham, 
lazily blowing a wreath of smoke into the 
air. “ Well ? ” 

“ The folks over to the tavern sent me ter 
hunt fur ye. I told ’em I thought ye was 
down this way, near the old mill. Ginerally 
be, ain’t ye?” 

“ What do they want of me at the tav¬ 
ern ? ” asked Dick, shortly. 

“ Wall, yer boss is in trouble. Got 
Ihrowed in her stall, an’ broke her leg.” 

Wareham jumped to his feet instantly. 

“ What! ” he exclaimed. “ Bess, my poor 
BessI How could it have happened ? ” 

“ Dunno. Guess they’ll hev to shoot her. 
They’re only wailing for you ter come ter 
gin the order.” 

“ Poor, poor BessI ” repeated Dick, leap¬ 
ing over the fence, and tossing the man a 
coin. “ I’m much obliged to you, my man, 
for your trouble. Come with me. You 
may be of service.” 

“ Wall, you go right on, an’ I’ll follow. 
I’ve got rheumaliz in my leg, an’ hev to 
walk slow.” 

Wareham started off at a brisk pace, and 
the other foll.owed, limping slowly. Ho 
sooner had Dick disappeared over the hill, 
however, than the man’s manner instantly 
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changed. Hie painful lameness disappeared, 
s sudden energy took possession of his 
limhs, and, turning quickly about, he walked 
briskly in the opposite direction; not toward 
the village, but direetly toward Morse’s mill. 

Morse’s, mill stood in a hollow among the 
-bills, where the high-road, taking a sharp 
curve to to east, passed directly across the 
dam. Weather-beaten and moss-grown, it 
was a most picturesque adjunct to the land¬ 
scape. The portion of the building fronting 
the south was occupied by the miller as a 
dwelling. Here, with his daughter, just 
budding into womanhood, Abner Morse had 
lived for many years. Popular belief gave 
him the character of a miser. It was im¬ 
possible, so the villagers argued, that a man 
with so small a family to feed and clothe, 
and with so good a trade as Abner Morse, 
could be otherwise than rich. The common 
belief in his wealth was strengthened by the 
precautions taken to guard the building 
against marauders. The only door was of 
oak, iron-bound and riveted. The windows 
were barred with iron. Was it to guard his 
money, the people wondered, or his pretty 
daughter, that these precautions were taken? 

It could scarcely have been for the latter 
reason, for Dolly was in no way restricted 
of her liberty. This sunny summer morning 
she sat in the open doorway, knitting a 
stocking of snow-white yarn. As she sat 
there, framed as in a picture against the 
dark background of the interior, she could 
scarcely have appeared, under any circum¬ 
stances, more attractive to the passer-by. 
Her cheeks glowed with the hue of youthful 
health; the warm sunlight lay upon her 
light-brown hair; her red lips were parted 
in absorbing interest in her occupation; a 
tiny, slippered foot protruded from beneath 
her gown. All in all, she formed a most 
bewitching part of the scene which greeted 
the eyes of the ragged man as he turned the 
comer in the road, and came in sight of 
Morse’s mill. 

“ Ah, James, is that you ? ” asked Dolly, 
looking up with a pleasant smile, as the man 
paused before the door. 

“ Yes, it’s me, Jim Billin’s,” replied the 
other, doggedly. “ All alone, ain’t ye 7 ” 

“ Yes. Father’s gone away.” 

“I know it. Met him on the road. Go¬ 
ing to be gone long?” 

“No. He has only gone to the village. 
He will be at home this afternoon. You 
can see him then, if you wish.” 


“ Wall, p’raps I will,” said Billings, look¬ 
ing up and down the road in either direction, 
and then turning once more to Dolly. 

“ Did—did you want him particularly ? ” 
asked the girl, noticing his apparent disin¬ 
clination to leave. 

“ Well-er, no; but I’m desprit hungry, 
Dolly. Can’t yer git a feller somethin’ ter 
eat? ” 

“ Why, yes,” exclaimed the good-hearted 
girl, “of course I will.” 

She went unsuspectingly toward the pan¬ 
try, closely followed by the man. No sooner 
bad he crossed the threshold, however, than 
he slammed the door to with his foot, and 
sprang like a tiger at her throat. So sudden 
was the onslaught, and so tight his grasp 
upon her neck, that she could neither strug¬ 
gle nor cry out. White with terror, she 
sank upon her knees. 

“Now, girl,” cried the mlBan, “where’s 
your father’s money ? ” 

She tried to speak, and the man, seeing 
■ that she was unable to do so, let go her 
throat, and seized her by the wrists. 

. “ If you scream,” he said, “I’ll kill yon. 
Where’s the money ? It must be either 
that or your life, my pretty Dolly.” 

Through Dolly’s brain the thoughts flew 
quickly. Her flrst paroxysm of terror over, 
she began to realize the necessity of subdu¬ 
ing her fears, and summoning all her wit 
and resolution. She was a brave girl, and, 
with her, to think was to act. • 

“ Don’t harm me,” she said. “ Father's 
money is in the oak chest in the attic.” 

“AhI” exclaimed Billings. “Show me 
the way to it, and do you go afore me. It 
will go hard with ye if ye lie to me.” 

She tremblingly obeyed, and led the way 
up-stairs. The room at the head of the 
staircase was occupied as a lumber-room. 
From this a ladder led to the attic, the en¬ 
trance to which was closed by a trap-door in 
the floor. Though Dolly had lifted this door 
almost daily, she failed to do so now, and 
sunk back upon the ladder, feigning ex¬ 
haustion. 

“ The trap is too heavy for me,” she said, 
“ I cannot raise it.” 

With an oath the man pulled her down 
from the ladder, and placing his shoulder 
against the trap, raised it, mounted to the 
attic and held the door for her to follow. 
But like a flash Dolly had sprung through 
the door of the lumber-room, and had turned 
the keys in the great double locks, which, 
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placed there as a safeguard against assault 
from without, now served to secure a pris¬ 
oner within. 

In vain did Billings, on discovering the 
trick, hurl himself against the door with the 
most frightful imprecations. The oaken 
barrier resisted his utmost efforts, and the 
windows were barred with iron. Without a 
weapon or aid from without, escape was im¬ 
possible. 

Shutting her ears to the man’s howls of 
rage, Dolly fled down the stairs, and out into 
the road. But she had not run a dozen 
yards, before she heard a shrill whistle, and 
the voice of Billings calling from the win¬ 
dow above:— 

“Cashell Cashell Stop the girf. I’m 
locked ini Bring her back, and make quick 
work of her.” 

At the call a second ruffian sprang out of 
the bushes a few rods beyond, and ran to¬ 
ward her. Dolly turned about. Terror at 
this new danger lent speed to the poor girl’s 
feet, and she succeeded in regaining the 
door of the mill, and closing it in the vil¬ 
lain’s face while his arm was stretched forth 
to seize her. She quickly shot the great 
bolts into their places, and stood for a mo¬ 
ment with her hand upon her bosom, wait¬ 
ing for breath, and to consider what she 
should do nezt. 

Her situation now was a strange one. 
Though the captor of the man up-stairs, 
she was the prisoner of the man without. 
Both were now bent upon her destruction. 
Oh, that her father would return, or that 
some one would pass by, to whom she might 
cry for helpl The man at the door seemed 
to be fully alive to the latter danger, for he 
called out to Billings to throw out the money, 
but this Billings resolutely refused to do. 
Finding himself unable to force the door, 
Cashel passed around the mill, seeking some 
means of entrance. 

Dolly followed him from one grated win¬ 
dow to another, determined to keep him in 
sight if possible. 

“ If I had a gun ye wouldn’t be very sate 
where ye are,” he said, giaring in upon her 
through the bars. 

Dolly looked at him, but made no reply. 
What would be her fate should he succeed 
in getting into the mill, she dared not think. 
All her courage, all her caution, all her wit, 
must be at her command now. 

“ I’ll burn the mill,” he cried. “ Perhaps 
that’ll bring ye to reason.” 


But this proposition was greeted by Bil¬ 
lings with such a yell of consternation that 
Dolly had little fear of its being put into 
execution. But even if, maddened by de¬ 
feat, and enraged by Billing’s refusal to 
trust him with the money, the scoundrel 
had actually carried out his cruel suggestion, 
the stout-hearted girl would have met her 
fate bravely, defendingber father’s property 
with her life, rather than permit it to fall 
into the hands of these villains. She saw 
that her own death was certain if the assail¬ 
ant gained admission, .and she knew that 
her father would be robbed. It was to risk 
all against nothing, and she consequently 
held fast to her resolve to stay as she was 
while life remained, or until assistance 
could reach her. 

The building offered no openings to the 
baffled ruffian except the single oak door, 
which was beyond his power to force. Yes, 
there was one, and that was suggested by 
his confederate at the attic window. 

“ The water-galel the water-gatol ” cried 
Billings. “ You can get in through the 
wheeil ” 

Dolly heard the words, and her heart 
sank. It was true. By climbing down into 
the sluice, and under the shaft of the great 
wheel, the man could enter the mill through 
the machinery. With a yell of delight the 
villain proceeded to adopt the suggestion, 
and, with fast-beating heart the girl watched 
him until he had disappeared in the sluice. 

It was then that a horrible thought oc- 
cured to her; but in it seemed to lay her 
only chance for life. She ran into the grist- 
room, and seized the lever which controlled 
the water-gate. At ordinary times her 
strength would have been insufficient to raise 
it, but now her imminent peril gave her the 
sinews of a giant. Slowly the heavy bar was 
raised. Sbe hoard the rush of water as the 
gate swung open. The great water-wheel 
began to turn slowly; the cogs and gearing 
to groan; the large burrs to revolve. In a 
moment the mill was in full operation. 

The poor wretch outside had succeeded 
in gaining the wheel before it began to 
move, and now clung to one of the arms, 
thoroughly and desperately frightened. 
Thrown head downward at every revolution, 
and nearly drowned by the water which 
poured over him, he screamed and begged 
to be released from his rotary prison. The 
wheel went round and round, and with it 
went the unfortunate Cashel; but Dolly did 
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not wait to listen to the oaths and impreca¬ 
tions with which he filled the air. With all 
speed she tore open the door and ran to¬ 
ward the village. As she passed around the 
curve in the road, her eyes fell upon two 
men, walking toward her. With bciundlug 
heart she recognized them as Wareham and 
her father. To tell her exciting story was 
the work of a moment, and then the strength 
which bad sustained her through all, sud¬ 
denly left her, and she fell fainting, almost 
before they could catch her in their arms. 

The half-drowned’ Cashel was released 
from bis uncomfortable position, and the 
two robbers were delivered into the hands 


of the authorities. Wareham had found 
nothing the matter with his horse, the er¬ 
rand on which he had been sent being a 
cunning device of Billings to get him away 
from the vicinity. Suspecting something 
wrong, he had returned to the mill as soon 
as possible, bringing the miller back with 
him. As for Dolly, she became the heroine 
of the region for miles around. Her coura¬ 
geous exploit passed into local history, and, 
though the events here chronicled occured 
many years ago, and Dolly long since be¬ 
came Mrs. Richard Wareham, she is best 
remembered among her bid neighbors as 
Dolly Morse, the “ Maid of the Mill.” 
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THE SISTERS. 

B7 ALXCB B. BBO'WB. . - 


T hebe was not a more charming spot in 
the picturesque little village of May- 
field than Cedar Grove. The house itself 
was an old-fashioned, rambling building, al¬ 
most entirely concealed by climbing roses, 
that in the month of May loaded the air 
with their delightful fragrance. The yard 
was filled with choice shrubbery and crim¬ 
son-leaved roses, that opened their velvet 
petals to the sun each month, and fronting 
the house was a long row of the trees from 
whence the place derived its name. Then 
the large garden was a perfect wilderness of 
fiowers, and pinks, sweet-peas and flowering 
almonds were not forgotten amidst more 
popular favorites. Eustic seats, overgrown 
with vines, were dispersed throughout the 
grounds, and in summer the whole place 
looked like a picture of fairy-land. 

This charming home-nest was the prop¬ 
erty of two orphan sisters, Ruth and Jessie 
Mansfeldt. Bom and reared in a Southern 
state, Mr. Mansfeldt had been compelled to 
leave his old home, with its many cherished 
associations, and wander in quest of health. 
Finding his strength rapidly failing, and 
wishing to secure a home for his motherless 
daughters, he purchased Cedar Grove, fitting 
it up as tastefully as his limited means would 
permit. 


“ I do not fear to leave my children with* 
out an earthly portion,” he had said to his 
eldest daughter a few days previous to his 
death, “for your mature judgment, Buth, 
will be a sufficient guide in worldly matters, 
and that faith which has sustained us both 
through many trying hours will be your 
sweetest comfort when I am gone.” 

Never were words more fully verified, for 
even in the first sad days of bereavement 
she bore the stroke with such Christian pa¬ 
tience and resignation as excited the wonder 
of her sister, to whom the joys of religion 
were as a sealed book, and who monrned as 
one who refused to he comforted. Three 
years before a still greater sorrow had be¬ 
fallen Buth, for she had been affianced to a 
talented young artist, and was looking confi¬ 
dently forward to a happy future, when to 
the astonishment of her relatives, the en¬ 
gagement was suddenly broken, and the 
expectant groom sailed for Europe. That 
some difficulty had arisen between them all 
knew, but nothing definite was ascertained, 
and there was a tacit understanding that the 
subject should never be alluded to in the 
family circle. Nor could any know what a 
terrible blow this was to the devoted Buth 
but One, to whom in those dark days of 
trial she turned for comfort and strength. 
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How like the Scriptnral Both she became 
in her renunciation of self, and nntiring de¬ 
votion to the happiness of others. Always 
ready with a word of hope to the most de¬ 
spondent, she had an unwavering faith in 
the wisdom and goodness of Omnipotence. 
Perhaps it was this faith that enabled her to 
cherish the belief that some day her lover 
would return and become reconciled; at any 
rate she did entertain such a hope, ground¬ 
less though it seemed. For months rolled 
into years, and brought no message from 
the absent one, although she frequently saw 
his name in the leading papers and art jour¬ 
nals of the day. He had completed his 
studies in the Old World, and located in the 
city of Hew York, where he was rapidly 
winning his way to distinction. Able critics 
spoke of his works in terms that filled her 
heart with fondest pride; his name, his fame 
and aspirations were as dear to her as if no 
cloud had ever come between them. 

Jessie llansfeldt was in some respects the 
very opposite of her sister. Both were 
blessed with refined tastes, strong affections, 
minds of a very superior order, but there the 
resemblance ended. Perfectly conscious of 
her rate endowments, Jessie exulted secretly 
in her knowledge, and treated those whom 
she considered her inferiors with an imperi¬ 
ous indifference that was not calculated to 
gain their good-will. The society of the vil¬ 
lage was not very select; only two or three 
families made any pretensions to culture 
and refinement, and the rest she coolly ig¬ 
nored., “ Proud as Lucifer ” was the com¬ 
ment of the majority of the inhabitants, and 
this fact, as might have been expected, held 
aloof many who would otherwise have been 
attracted for her beauty and brilliancy. 
And yet the girl had many sterling qualities; 
she was frank, generous, and capable of 
making any sacrifice for those she loved. 

There was another member of the family 
whom we must not omit to mention, and 
that was Aunt Judy, as she was familiarly 
called. During the Bebellion, when many 
of her companions forsook their old home, 
she declared her intention of remaining with 
“ Hassa,” and when Emancipation was pro¬ 
claimed she adhered to her resolution. Hav¬ 
ing followed the fortunes of the once wealthy 
planter’s family through good and evil, and 
in consideration of her age and experience 
having been consulted by them in many an 
emergency. Aunt Judy justly thought her¬ 
self a very privileged character. This fact. 


however, did not tend to make her in the 
least presumptuous; on the contrary, she 
was very respectful and devotedly attached 
to her quondam owners. 

A year had passed since Mr. Mansfeldt’s 
death, and the rosy fingers of May were 
starring the earth with blossoms, wakening 
the rills to gentle music, and crowning with 
brightest foliage the woodland glades, where 
myriads of songsters greeted her coming 
with notes of dulcet gladness. On the ve¬ 
randa at Cedar Grove the two sisters sat 
enjoying the close of a brilliant afternoon, 
and something of its peace and beauty was 
reflected in the countenance of the elder. 
Hera was not a face that could have been 
called strictly handsome, but the noble soul 
beaming through the clear eyes made it a 
very pleasing and attractive one,—^just such 
a face as one would trust most implicitly. A 
blonde of the purest type, the somhre robe 
she wore served to heighten the gold of her 
hair and the transparent whiteness of her 
complexion, paler than usual now from 
recent illness. 

What a contrast was her sister Jessie I 
With regular features, great dusky eyes full 
of the mingled fire and softness of her own 
Southern clime, and silky black hair that 
rippled in loose curls to her waist, Jessie 
would have attracted attention in any crowd. 
Hor was her form less perfect than her face, 
and its elegant proportions were displayed, 
to the best advantage by a tightly fitting 
dress of soft, thick, white material, trimmed 
simply with knots of black ribbon. But her 
face lacked the serene expression that 
marked the elder sister’s countenance, and 
was decidedly haughty in repose. As she- 
sat apparently absorbed in reflection her 
revery was broken by the sonnd,iof. a, 
woman’s harsh, excited voice:— 

“ Jess drap dem eggs, I tell yon, and he 
off wid you.” 

“ And I say just drop your sass, you oily- 
skinned African,” was shouted in a strong, 
masculine voice. “ Thank fortune you have 
no watch-dog to leave the prints of his teeth 
in a fellow’s limbs, and do you suppose that 
I’m afraid of the likes of you ? ” 

“ But I’ll tell the young ladies,” retorted 
Aunt Judy, for it was she. 

“Ha, hal ” laughed the thief. .“Miss 
Euth is too good and tender-hearted, to be-, 
grudge a poor hungry fellow a few eggs,’ 
and as for that proud, abominable Miss! 
Jessie”- 
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“ stop datl stop datl ” exclaimed Aunt 
Judy in a towering rage; “ there ain’t a word 
of truff in what you say, and I ain’t gwine 
to stand by and hear you reflectin’ on my 
young missus.” 

“ I was just about to tell you,” continued 
her tormentor, “that all the neighbors say 
she is the proudest, most stuck-up piece that 
ever walked the streets of Mayfield, and I 
don’t care a rush for what she thinks or says, 
eitherl ” 

“ It is time this interesting discussion had 
reached an end,” said Jessie, and rising with 
crimson cheeks and flashing eyes, she went 
where she could command a view of the 
disputants. But the thief, whom she recog¬ 
nized as one of the most worthless vaga¬ 
bonds in the neighborhood, took refuge in 
flight, casting a mocking glance over his 
shoulder at Judy, who came forward at Jes¬ 
sie’s summons, looking very crestfallen. 

“ O miss, I’m sorry to raise such a ’stur- 
bance,” she exclaimed, “ but de truff is dat 
good-for-nuffln’ Joe Stevens has stole every 
bressed aigg he could lay hands on; and he’s 
been tellin’ fibs too, dat make me feel anuff 
Bight worse dan de loss oh de aiggs.” 

“ Well, think no more about it,” was the 
reply. “ Joe certainly deserves a good cow- 
hiding, but the remarks of such a low-bred 
scamp are not worthy of notice.” 

■ But notwithstanding this avowal, it was a 
very cloudy face that she carried back to the 
veranda. “ How I detest those ignorant, 
gossiping villagers! ” were her first words to 
her sister. 

“That story may be only an invention of 
Joe’s,” remarked Kuth, with the laudable 
desire of soothing her sister’s feelings; “ the 
best way is to pay no heed to it.” 

“ Pshaw! ” was the impatient exclamation, 
“ of course the fellow had some foundation 
for what he said, but I do not think that the 
knowledge that I am considered a ‘proud, 
stuck-up piece’ will rob me of a single 
night’s rest. My only regret is that I am 
compelled to remain among such people. 
What would I not give for the sunny -skies 
and flowery vales of our own dear Plorida! 
There we had the society of the cultivated 
and refined.” 

“ And we have a few such in Mayfield,” 
said Bulh. 

“ While the rudeness of others is simply 
disgusting,” continued Jessie. “ For in- 
Btauce, there was young Parsons who dined 
with us yesterday, and after he had done 


more than justice to the meal deliberately 
picked his teeth with his fork. That feat 
accomplished, he coolly asked you to pre¬ 
scribe for a bile on his collar-hone, ‘ that 
hurt like thunder! ’ It was very interesting, 
I assure you, and no one who had seen your 
attentive face would have doubted that you 
thought so.” 

“ What was the use of wounding the poor 
fellow’s feelings by contempt or indiffer¬ 
ence ? ” asked Kuth. “ I knew that his 
blunders sprang not from impertinence, but 
from ignorance, and could therefore over¬ 
look them. Besides his mother has been a 
very kind neighbor, showing her good-will 
by various little offices during illness, and 
I wished to treat her son as civilly as possi¬ 
ble. Besides, as I just remarked, we have 
some acquaintances who would grace any 
circle. There are the Courtneys and Dr. 
Wyman ”- 

“ Oh, that everlasting doctor! ” inter¬ 
rupted Jessie with a shrug of disgust. “ His 
praises have been drilled into my ears till I 
can hardly endure the sight of him, and after 
all he is not more deserving than a thousand 
and one others.” 

“ How unjust you are! Have you forgot¬ 
ten his unwearied attention to our poor 
father, when dying among comparative 
strangers, as well as his thoughtful Mndness 
to myself during my recent illness ? ” 

Jessie blushed a little, for the recollection 
touched her. “ He was certainly very kind,” 
she was generous enough to say.' “But 
really you over-rate him, Kuth.” 

“ Hot at all,” was the firm reply.’ “ Such 
a noble, generous-hearted man could not 
fall to inspire confidence in anyone. Withal, 
he is a most entertaining companion; for he 
is a gentleman of very fine intellect ‘^md 
great learning.” 

“In fact, a modern Socrates,” laughed 
Jessie, with a slight sneer. “ What an able 
champion he has in you, and what a pity that 
I cannot emulate your example! Perhaps 
the day may come when the scales will fall 
from my eyes, and your wonderful doctor 
will stand revealed in all his glory, but I am 
really afraid that I shall always be blind to 
his perfections.” 

Kuth was about to take up tbe cudgels 
again in defence of her favorite, when the 
sisters were startled by a pleasant masculine 
voice bidding them “good-evening,” and 
looking up beheld the subject of their con¬ 
versation stanffing before them. 
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“ Is it possible that he has heard what I 
said ? ” thought Jessie as she rose from her 
seat, crimson with confnsion, and returned 
his greeting without daring to raise her eyes 
to bis face. Had she looked she would have 
seen nothing there to confirm her fears, for 
his countenance was as serene as ever. He 
was a tall, handsomely built man of forty, 
with a most attractive face, full of power 
and intellect, and bearing the stamp of a 
noble soul. Jessie, steding a furtive glance 
at him as he conversed with Euth, bit her 
lip with vexation at the thought of her un¬ 
kind remarks. In reality she admired and 
respected him more than any gentleman she 
had ever seen, and it was only the knowledge 
that she stood in awe of his opinion which 
piqued her. She had liked him since his 
first professional visit to her father, and had 
been conscious of a growing desire to appear 
well in his eyes, although she hid her feel¬ 
ings from her sister, and would not have 
confessed the truth even to himself. Of 
late he had been a frequent visitor at Cedar 
Grove; but as it was generally understood 
that he was not a marrying man, and was 
impervious to all the schemes laid to entrap 
him, his visits did not excite comment. To 
Bnth he was. an invaluable friend, to Jessie 
the beau-ideal of .manhood. 

“Howl envy Euth her easy cordiality I” 
she thought, as her sister and the doctor 
conversed-affably together. “She imparts 
all her little plans to him as freely as if he 
were a brother, knowing that he looks upon 
her with an approving eye, while I feel that 
I have been weignqd in the balance and am 
found wanting. When in his presence I am 
oppressed with a sense of unwortluness 
which never troubles me when with others. 
What enigmas such perfect people are! ” 

“ Miss JessiBjt’ spid the doctor, addressing 
her for; the first time, “ I have been congrat¬ 
ulating your sister upon her rapid recovery, 
and she tells me that it is ovring in a great 
measnre to your excellent nursing.” 

“ A. rather unmerited compliment, I am 
afraid,” retnmed Jessie, striving to regain 
her usual self-possession; “stillit is some 
comfort to find that my life is not altogether 
unprofitable.” 

“ Hot altogether unprofitable,” repeated 
the doctor with a look of surprise. “ Pray 
tell me. Miss Jessie, if you do not consider 
the question too impertinent, what has led 
you to form, such an opinion.” 

She he>" ed a moment, then feeling that 


his keen eye was upon her replied frankly, 
“Pirst, I do nothing to contribute to the 
happiness of others; secondly, I am not 
necessary to any one, and therefore would 
be but little missed. I am twenty years old 
to-day, and cannot help thinking that my 
life has been a perfect failure.” 

“ Eather a gloomy birthday retrospection 
certainly,” remarked the doctor. “ But you 
have quite time enough to retrieve the past, 
and as regards the second reason I feel that 
you are mistaken there, for here is one,” 
pointing to Euth, “whose life would be a 
great deal darker without you, and there are 
others, I am equally sure, who lack hut the 
opportunity to become warmly attached to 
you.” 

“I know what you mean,” smd Jessie, 
with a smile. “ You think that my selfish 
reserve prevents me from winning friends.” 

“ And,” continued the doctor, “ I have a 
plan, which, if followed, will cause yon to 
think that life is far from being a perfect 
failure. There are many poor and sorrowftfi 
among my patients; what do you say to' 
visiting them occasionally, and cheering' 
them by your presence ? ” 

Jessie started. “ Why, they fairly abhor 
mel ” she exclaimed. “ They would not think 
it possible that so proud and fastidious a 
creature could even enter their dwellings.” 

“Well, let them see that it is possible,” 
said he, smiling. “ As for abhoring you, I 
cannot agree with you, and even if they do. 
consider you a little proud their prejudices 
will soon melt away.” 

“ But,” -with a shake of the queenly head, 
“I have always shrunk from disease and 
actual poverty, and have neither the wish 
nor the ability to become a Florence night¬ 
ingale.” 

“ Nor do I make any such request of you,” 
replied the doctor. “I only ask you to 
bring a little comfort and brightness into 
those sad, poverty-stricken lives, and am sure 
that when yon have once made such an effort 
you will be amply repaid, and will no longer 
find the duty irksome. So you see that I 
have reasoned away all your objections.” 

“ You have not converted me to your way 
of thinking by any means,” laughed Jessie. 
“ But I promise yon that I will consider the 
subject, and give you my decision.” 

“ And now that the question has been dis¬ 
posed of for a time I must request yon to 
spend the evening with us,” said Euth. ' “ It 
is Jessie’s birthday, you know.” 
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“ I shall be happy to have the pleasure 
unless your sister gives me orders to the 
contrary,” replied the doctor, with mock 
gravity. 

That is what I call casting reflections 
ppon my hospitality,” retorted Jessie, “ but 

will be magnanimous ahff allow you to re¬ 
main if yon will promise not to snarl at me 
any more.” 

. “ I assure you that I will be a model of 
meekness and forbearance, provided you do 
not test my powers of endurance too 
greatly.” 

“ I shall not make any rash promises, but 
will leave you and Buth to discuss your phil¬ 
anthropic plans, while I give orders to Jndy 
about supper.” And she left the room with 
the comforting thought that if the doctor 
had overheard her hasty remarks he did not 
know to whom she alluded, and therefore 
bore ber no malice. 

Judy had evidently forgotten her flt of 
anger, and was now sitting contentedly by 
one of the great kitchen windows, busily 
stemming strawberries. She did not see 
Jessie approach, but sang in a clear, strong 
voice the chorus of one of her favorite 
hymns:— 

“On Canaan’s happy shore 
De allelngahs toll; 

And to dat bressed land 
De angels call my sonl.” 

“ Well, Aunt Jndy,” said the smiling Jes¬ 
sie, “ I hope you will not start immediately, 
for I have come to tell you that your paragon 
of a doctor is here, and 1 want some of your 
nice muffins for supper. Tou know he is 
very fond of them.” 

“ I’ll do my very best. Miss Jessie,” said 
the pleased Judy. “ As for the doctor’s be¬ 
ing a parrycat, I dunno what that means, 
but I s’pose somethin’ mighty good, for he’s 
the salt of the yerth.” 

“What nice berries I ” exclaimed Jessie, 
opening and Ailing her mouth in a manner 
that would have sent Lord Byron into con¬ 
vulsions. “ I did not know that they- were 
ripe yet.” 

“ These are the very fust, Miss Jessie. 
Knowiu’ that this was your birthday I went 
out this evenin’ and gathered that bowlful 
from the vines that poor dead massa planted 
himself. While I was a-pickin’ de berries I 
got to thinkin’ bout him and the ole home 
down Souf, and it peared like I could smell 
the magnolias a bloomin’ and hear the 
mockin’-birds a singin’ all ’round. But 


bless yer soul, honey, I didn’t mean to make 
you look so sorry. This ole darkey’s got toe 
much gab anyway, and I’ll jest shet up and 
git supper.” 

“ Do your best then, and I’ll arrange the 
table,” replied Jessie, as she left the kitchen. 
Old Judy looked after her a moment, then 
with a wise shake of the head muttered, 
“ ’Tain’t Miss Kuth’s sickness alone that 
brings that doctor here so much of late,— 
this old nigger hasn’t lived sixfy years not 
to know the signs of the time. And I kinder 
think he’s got an eye on Miss Jessie, for I 
notice that she’s mighty pertikler ’bout 
things since he’s been a cornin’.” 

“Mighty pertikler” she would indeed 
have thought her could she have seen the 
care with which she arranged and re-arranged 
the tea-table that evening. Delicate china 
and rare old silver that had been handed 
down from generation to generation were 
broughtforth to grace theboard, that, after the 
last touch had been added, displayed a sup¬ 
per tempting enough to make the month of 
an epicure water. Many little dmnties had 
been prepared by tbe sisters, for these high¬ 
born daughters of the South had not, since 
the loss of their fortune, scorned to learn 
the art of cookery, and old Judy was forced 
to confess that the pupils had sni^'a^d 
their teacher. A beautiful frosted cakethat 
Jessie had made in honor of her birthday, 
and which even Judy’s skdllfnl hands 
not been allowed touch, was trimmed with a 
wreath of crimson rose-huds and given a 
prominent place, and clusters of 'waxen- 
white lilies and roses gave an artistic effect 
to the whole. ■ 

“ Tour flowers carry me hack to the'Jays 
of ‘ auld lang syne,’ ” said the doctoras they 
entered the supper-room. “ My rhotHer was 
passionately fond of them, and seldoth failed 
to decorate the table with them;-because, as 
she said, they gave a cheerful look to the 
most plainly furnished room. I have heard 
her frequently remark that she wished to 
make home as beautiful and attractive as 
possible, so that in after-life we would have 
only pleasant memories of our early years.” 

“ A very sensible idea,” commented Euth; 
“it is a pity that more do not adopt her 
plan.” 

“ It would certainly bind the hearts of 
parents and children more closely together,” 
continued the doctor. “That our mother 
was loved more tenderly than is .usually the 
case is due, I think, to the fact that she was 
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one of tbe kindest and most judicious of 
parents. I have no reason to believe that I 
was a model boy, but I cannot recall a single 
act of willful disobedience, and my memories 
of mother and home are by far the most 
pleasing of my life. Her death was a great 
blow to me.” 

“We know how to sympathize with yon 
in your loss,” said Euth. 

“ It is not surprising that people wonder 
why he never married,” thought Jessie, as 
she noticed the shadow on his fine counte¬ 
nance. “ A man who has such strong affec¬ 
tions and seems so fitted for domestic life 
must certainly feel the want of near ties. I 
really pity him.” 

During the remainder of the evening she 
exerted herself to the utmost to entertain 
their guest, and was pleased to see that her 
efforts were crowned with success. Dr. 
Wyman had never seen her so charming 
and communicative, and was both surprised 
and delighted. The hours passed swiftly 
away, and it was with a sigh of regret that 
he prepared to take his leave. 

“ Yon have not yet given me your deci¬ 
sion,” he remarked to Jessie. “ 1 hope to 
hear that it is a favorable one, and that in 
.the morning you will accompany me to see 
■one or two of my patients.” 

“I have no great faith in your theory,” 
■was the answer, “ but I promise you that I 
will try the experiment.” 

“ I am really pleased to hear yon say so,” 
said the doctor, with one of his brightest 
^ismiles, “ and I am not afraid to prophecy 
i.ptbat your life, like your sister’s, will become 
'.-a blessing to others.” 

’r. “He thinks Euth is perfect,” thought 
.vjessie, with a little pang of envy. “ How 
\strict are his ideas of right and wrongl ” 
ishe remarked, after they had bidden him 
good-night, 

'.'“How just, you should have said,” was 
'Euth’s comment. “ There are few like him.” 

Jessie did not reply, but her heart echoed 
the sentiment, as she watched his tall form 
pass down the fiower-bordered paths and 
disappear in the darkness. One pleasant 
thought remained in memory. “ He thinks 
I am capable of doing a great deal of good. 
But then,” with a little sigh of despondence, 
“ I can never hope to reach his standard, 
and I am really afraid that I am more selfish 
and un^mpathetic than he believes.” 

Morning, however, brought a more cheer- 
iul spirit, and it was with a very bright face 


that she took her seat by the doctor’s side, 
and was whirled along over the dusty roads. 
The little village was soon left behind, spicy 
country breezes fanned their brows, and 
stretches of woodland and fields of waving 
grain rose to view on every side, with here 
and there a dwelling. Before one of the 
humblest of these the. doctor drew rein, and 
said as he assisted his companion to alight, 
“ the people we are liow about to visit belong 
to the rough, uneducated class, so yon need 
not be surprised at a little exhibition of 
rudeness or curiosity on their part. How¬ 
ever, their hearts are in the right place, and 
they will be sure to appreciate yonr kindness 
in calling.” 

Notwithstanding this timely hint, she ■ 
found it hard to bear with perfect good 
nature the stares of undisguised astonish¬ 
ment that greeted her entrance; bnt the 
doctor, with admirable tact, came to her aid, 
and a few remarks addressed by her to the 
patient soon placed them all on a friendly 
footing. The room was wretchedly fur¬ 
nished, the clothing of the inmates bnt little 
better than rags; and contrasting their cir¬ 
cumstances with her own, she could not but 
acknowledge that she had never before ap¬ 
preciated the blessings of her lot. She had 
never nntU now been brought face to face 
with actual poverty, simply because, as she 
told Dr. Wyman, she had always shrunk 
from coming into contact with it, and now 
that her womanly sympathies were aroused 
she resolved to do all in her power to relieve 
the wants of these unfortunate people. 
When they left she received a bluni but 
cordial invitation to call again, and she and 
the doctor indulged in a quiet laugh as they 
heard one of the family say:— 

“ Wall, I declare, that’s a mighty fine 
bird, and not much stuck-up either.” 

The next house they visited was very 
neatly though scantily furnished, and on a 
snow-white bed, propped up by pillows, re- 
cliuedan emaciated young man in the last 
stages of consumption. By his side, minis¬ 
tering to his wants with loving solicitude, 
sat his wife, a sad-eyed, pallid woman no 
older than Jessie. They were evidently peo¬ 
ple of some culture and devotedly attached 
to each other, and the young girl could 
scarcely repress a shudder as she thought of 
how soon they would be separated forever. 
It seemed so sad to die in the very flush pf 
manhood, to resign all that was dearest in 
life, and lie shut out from the beautiful sun- 
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light in endless darkness. She turned away 
to. hide the tears that sprang to her eyes, an 
action that did not escape Dr. Wyman, who 
at the invalid’s request began reading the 
twenty-third psalm. Jessie had often heard 
the words before, but now they seemed to 
possess a new meaning, and watching the 
consumptive’s face, where a placid joy 
usurped the place of weariness, she had a 
dim conception of the power of that grace 
which sustains the believer when earthly 
scenes are fading from view. It seemed as 
if he could have said, in the beautiful words 
of Alice Cary’s dying hymn:— 

“ The while my pulses faintly heat 
Hy faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal gronnd.” 

Then Dr. Wyman offered np a prayer, so 
^uU of touching eloquence that almost un¬ 
consciously she found herself weeping. 

Very quietly the two left the house and 
turned their faces homeward. 

“ Is there no hope for that poor fellow ? ” 
asked Jessie after a short silence. 

“ None whatever,” was the reply. “ They 
have been married hardly twelve months, 
hut he has scarcely as many days to live.” 

“ It is dreadful to die so young, and when 
there seems so much to live for,” remarked 
Jessie. And then she fell into a revery 
that lasted during the greater part of the 
ride home. 

“ Have you found the ordeal so trying ? ” 
•asked the doctor, as they reached Cedar 
Grove. 

“ Not nearly so dreadful as I expected,” 
was the answer. “Upon the whole, I am 
rather glad that I went. 

“ I did not misjudge her when I thought 
that a warm, womanly heart was hidden 
under that proud exterior,” thought the 
doctor, smiling gravely as he rode away. “ I 
have had ample evidence of the fact to-day, 
and I feel sure that now her thoughts have 
been turned into a new channel her wom¬ 
anly sympathies will not slumber. Selfish 
feelings ■will disappear, and she will no 
longer complain that she is leading a pur¬ 
poseless existence.” 

He was right, as time proved. I do not 
mean that the transformation was wrought 
at once, for such a change to a nature like 
Jessie’s would have been little leas than a 
miracle. The path of duty was not always 
easy, and often the old selfishness asserted 
itself; but the cure, though slow, was sure. 


She learned, too, to subdne the quick, impe¬ 
rious spirit that had gained her so many 
enemies, and became much more gentle and 
womanly in manner. People marveled at 
the change, and the dislike with which they 
had once regarded her gave place to respect¬ 
ful affection. 

Buth observed with pleasure that her sis¬ 
ter treated the doctor with marked respect,, 
and had so far forgotten her avowed dislike 
as to ask his advice on several important 
occasions. She noticed too his growing in¬ 
terest in Jessie, his gratification at her ini- 
provement, and drew her own conclusions- 

In regard to the young lady herself it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the feeling 
which she entertained for the doctor was of 
a much warmer nature than she herself 
suspected. His interest in her was a source 
of sweet gratification, while the kind famil- 
arity with which he treated her at once in- 
■vited and won her confidence. So much so 
indeed that she was one day surprised into 
giving him a full account of Buth’s love 
affair, a subject that hitherto she had always 
considered too sacred to mention. 

“ I cannot help thinking that your sister 
was perfectly blameless,” said the doctor, 
who seemed much interested. “Does she 
have hopes of a reconciliation ? ” 

“ I am not sure that she does,” was the 
answer. “ She is so reticent on the subject 
that it is difficult to tell what she thinks, but 
I am inclined to believe that she does enter¬ 
tain such a hope, otherwise she would not 
seem so cheerful. And yet it appears like 
folly to think so, for Herbert Erwin has 
never written her a line since their separa¬ 
tion more than four years ago.” 

“Herbert ErwinI” repeated the doctor, 
with a start. “ I know a young artist in 
New York who bears that name.” 

“ The very samel ” exclaimed Jessie, “ for 
that is his place of residence. Tell me: are 
you acquainted with him ? ” 

“Slightly,” was the reply. “More than 
a year ago I was visiting an old college 
friend of mine in New York, and knowing 
my passion for the fine arts he introduced 
me to Mr. Erwin, who invited me to call 
and examine his pictures. I found him to 
be, as report had said, gloomy and reserved, 
although a brilliant conversationalist, and a 
man of very fine intellect. He is said to 
shun female society, and devotes himself 
exclusively to his art. This very fact, it 
seems to me, proves that the old wound 
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rankles yet,—in other words, that yonr sis- 
. ter still holds her place in his aSections,” 

“ And yet pride would not suffer him to 
tell her so,” exclaimed Jessie, with some 
warmth. “Indeed, I suppose he is even 
ignorant of her place of residence, for we 
left Florida soon after he sailed for Europe, 
and it is not at all probable that he has even 
made any inquiries concerning her. Those 
who knew him intimately said that he was a 
man of very proud, passionate temperament, 
and 1 am confident that he alone is to blame 
for the estrangement.” 

Early the morning after this conversation, 
as Jessie was tying np a favorite rose-bnsh 
that had been broken loose from its fasten¬ 
ings, she was stprtled by the sound of the 
doctor’s well-known voice. “ I had no idea 
.that you were near! ” she exclaimed, as she 
ireturned bis pleasant greeting, her cheeks 
growing nearly as red as the roses. 

“I must apologize for calling so early,” 
replied he, pretending not to notice her em¬ 
barrassment, “ but I have come to bid you 
and your sister good-by.” 

“ Good-by! ” echoed Jessie, in consterna¬ 
tion. “ Why, I did not know that you had 
any intention of leaving us.” 

“ I only decided to go last night, and shall 
be absent but a short time. I saw that you 
were very busy as I approached. Do you 
not require some assistance ? ” 

“ If yon will be so kind I shall be glad to 
have your help.” 

Coming to her side, he held the branches 
firmly back while Jessie fastened them in 
their proper place, and in a few moments 
. the job was completed. But the usually 
self-possessed girl felt her fingers tremble 
nervously as she worked, and when all was 
done drew back with a little cry of pain. 

“ What is the matter ? ” anxiously inquired 
the doctor. 

“I have carelessly run a thorn into my 
finger.” 

“,Let me see.” And in a moment the 
brier was extracted. But the doctor seemed 
in no burry to relinquish her hand, and was 
about to speak when B,nlh appeared at the 
door. Jessie was conscious that she blushed 
furiously, but her sister was one of those 
who have the rare tact of never seeing any¬ 
thing that it is not desirable they should see, 
and welcoming the doctor in her usual lone 
invited him to enter. Jessie gradually re¬ 
gained her composure, and when he arose to 
take his leave was so much her usual self 


no one would; have guessed how regretfully 
her eyes followed his retreating form. 

“ Strange that he did not tell us where he 
was going,” she remarked as she turned a.t 
length from the window. And Ruth thought 
with a quiet smile that the scales had already 
fallen from her eyes. 

The days that followed seemed cheerless 
indeed to Jessie, to whom the doctor’s visits 
had brought so much of pleasure and profit 
that they seemed almost a necessity of her 
life. She was feeling unwell, too; her 
flushed cheeks and hollow eyes gave ample 
evidence of the fact, and a strange languor 
possessed her, although she would not con¬ 
fess that she was sick, and endeavored to 
appear as cheerful as ever. “It is this 
sultry September weather that makes me 
feel so stupid and drowsy,” she answered to 
Ruth’s inquiries. “ My case is not one to 
excite alarm at all.” 

“ Nevertheless if you have not improved 
greatly when Dr. Wyman comes I shall ask 
him to prescribe for yon. The fact that I 
am four years your senior gives me the right 
to exercise my judgment in such matters.” 

“ When Dr. Wyman comes,” repeated 
Jessie. “When will that be,I wonder?” 

“Very soon, I think. I dreamed last 
night that he had arrived, and although I 
have no superstitions belief in dreams I can¬ 
not help thinking that we shall see him this 
evening.” 

“If we do I shall begin to suspect that 
you are a witch,” said Jessie, with a little 
laugh. “But look! is yonder one in real¬ 
ity ? ” pointing to a bent old woman who 
was slowly approaching the grove. 

“That is old Mrs. Howard,” said Ruth, 
looking in the direction indicated. 

“Tea, and a most unwelcome visitor she 
will be,” sighed Jessie, “ for a more notori¬ 
ous old scandal-monger never lived. I could 
never view her failings as charitably as you, 
Ruth, and to hear her relate all the gossip of 
the neighborhood will be perfect torture.” 

“ Perhaps she will stay but a short time,” 
said Ruth, with an attempt at consolation. 

“ O Ruth, Ruth, how I envy you that 
happy faculty of looking at the bright side 
of things! Now J know, from sad experi¬ 
ence, that she will not leave until she has 
given us a full account of the sayings and 
doings of every man and woman in the 
neighborhood. But here she comes.” . 

“ Good-evening,” croaked the old hag as 
she stepped upon the veranda, then in 
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answer to Ruth’s invitation took a seat, and 
drew forth her knitting with the evident in¬ 
tention of spending a comfortable evening. 
A “ scandal-monger” Jessie had called her, 
and it was certainly a most appropriate 
name, for gossip was written in every fea¬ 
ture. ITow her small, malicious black eyes 
glanced from one to the other of the sisters 
with such grim satisfaction that Jessie felt 
sure some choice morsel of news was about 
to drop from her lips. 

“Didn’t you feel surprised when you 
heard Dr. “Wyman had gone away to get 
married ? ” she asked, presently. 

“ I think yon must be mistaken,” replied 
Jluth, coldly. “ “We have heard nothing of 
the Mnd, and cannot think that the doctor 
had any such intention.” 

“ "Well, I had it from his housekeeper,” 
with an ofEended toss of the head. “ He’s 
engaged to a young lady in Hew York, and 
has gone to bring her back with him,— 
there, now! Says I, when I heard it, she 
must be a very pink of perfection to catch 
such a man as the doctor, for he was always 
powerful squeamish and hard to please, 
though I for one never thought he was a bit 
better than he should be, if some folks do 
make an amazin’ fuss about his goodness 
and lamin’. But Lord-a-mercyl what’s the 
matter?” 

Dor Jessie had arisen with blanched 
cheeks and wild eyes, but one thought fill¬ 
ing her distracted brain, “ He is lost to me! 
lost forever! ” She heard Ruth’s alarmed 
cry, felt a deathly faintness overcome her, 
and knew no more. 

“When she returned to conseiousness she 
was lying in her own room, and near a small 
stand by the bed sat her sister with her head 
bowed upon her hands. Jessie scanned her 
face eagerly, for it seemed a long time since 
she had seen it last, and she noted with a 
vague sense of wonder its extreme pallor 
and thin outlines. From Ruth’s face her 
eyes wandered to the window that com¬ 
manded an extensive view of the grounds, 
but the freshness and verdure of summer 
had disappeared, the leaves of the oak near 
the garden wall had changed to a brilliant 
crimson and autumn flowers blazed along 
the paths. 

“ How long have I lain here ? ” she asked 
in bewilderment, and her voice was so weak 
and hollow that it almost startled her. 

Ruth rose quickly at the sound, and lean¬ 
ing over the bed kissed her with eyes that 


were full of happy tears.. “ You have been 
sick four weeks, Jessie,” she replied, “ so 
sick that Dr. Wyman says you must be kept 
as quiet as possible.” 

At the mention of that name Jessie could 
not repress a shudder, which did not escape 
the notice of her sister. “ He is not mar¬ 
ried,” she hastened to say; “ the report of 
his engagement had no foundation whatever, 
and business of a widely different nature 
took him to Hew York. He came the very 
evening that you were taken ill, and to his 
skill and unwearied attention yon owe your 
life. He has watched by your side many 
hours, Jessie, and onr own mother could not 
have been more tender. But, there! I am 
talking too much, and as he said he would 
soon return I will leave yon to rest.” 

Jessie had turned away while her sister 
was speaking, and buried her face among 
the pillows, while tears of joy rolled swiftly 
down her cheeks. What a weight Ruth’s 
words had lifted from her heart, and how 
her soiil went out in gratitude to him who 
had been the means of saving her life. She 
longed to tell him so, yet when he entered 
the room a few moments later she could 
only lift her eyes to his in silent thankful¬ 
ness, but that look was far more eloquent 
than words could have been. 

Clasping her wasted hand in both his own, 
the doctor regarded her with feelings of 
such unutterable joy and gratitude as one 
experiences when a beloved, object has been 
given back from the very gates of death. 
Then bending over her conch he pressed her 
forehead lightly, gently as a brother might 
have done, but with more than a brother’s 
aSection in his expressive eyes,—ah action 
that sent the warm blood surging to' Jessie’s 
cheek and brow. How thankful- she felt 
that just then- some important matter had 
called Ruth away, little suspecting that in 
her delirium she had laid her heart bare to 
both sister and physician. 'When, at parUhg, 
he expressed his pleasure, at her marked im¬ 
provement, and a hope that she would soon 
be restored to perfect health, she did not 
dare to lift her eyes to his, but felt her heart 
throb tumultously at the tenderness breath¬ 
ing through his tones. 

The injunction to “ talk but little ” was 
scarcely needed; she was too weak to have 
much desire to converse, and too quietly 
happy to complain that the days of conval¬ 
escence were irksome. Ho physician cer¬ 
tainly was ever more attentive to a patient 
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than Dr. 'Wyman, or more anxious to re¬ 
lieve the monotony of al sick-room; he 
brought her cheerful bits of news, re^ to 
her from her favorite books, and kept the 
apartment bright with beautiful flowers. 

“ I declare. Miss Jessie,” said the smiling 
Judy, “ that doctor o’ youru is jest a piece 
of perfection. When this ole darkey’s heart 
was most broke to see you so low, I could 
have bressed him then and there for all his 
goodness and ’tention to you. Poor maasa 
hisself couldn’t have done no more.” 

“ We are all under lasting obligations to 
him,” observed Bnth, in order to divert 
Judy’s attention from Jessie, whose cheeks 
grew scarlet whenever the doctor’s devotion 
to herself was mentioned. “ I am sure he 
has been the kindest friend we ever had, 
and brought ns a great deal of happiness.” 

Jessie, looking at her sister while she 
spoke, wondered at the light in her eyes, and 
the pretty pink which stole into her nsually 
pale cheek, like most quiet people even 
when deeply moved, Bnth made but little 
desShnstration, but during Jessie’s convales¬ 
cence she had noticed something about her 
manner that puzzled her not a little; some¬ 
times she would sit for hours as if wrapped 
in happy re very, unconscious of the won¬ 
dering-eyes that were watching her face. 

“I have something to say to yon, Jessie,” 
she. said, after Judy had left the room, 
“ something that I have longed to tell you 
ere this, but my happiness was so great that 
I could hardly realize it. You know when 
Dr. Wyman left Mayfield that the object of 
his journey and the place of his destination 
were unknown to ns both, and little did I 
dream of the joy in store for me. It seems 
that during onebf his visits to New York he 
became acquainted with Herbert Erwin, and 
understanding through some remark of yours 
the relation in which we had once stood to 
each other, he resolved to endeavor to bring 
abqnt a reconciliation, although the task 
seemed an exceedingly difficult and delicate 
one. This and this alone was the cause of 
his sudden departure. Soon after his arrival 
in New York, he renewed his acquaintance 
with Herbert, and as his passion for the fine 
arts was a great recommendation the two 
spent many hours together. One day the 
subject of conversation was women, and 
Herbert denounced the sex in no measured 
terms, affirming that they were all false and 
fickle alike. The doctor, who' had never lost 
sight of the object in view, and had skillfully 


led the conversation up to this point, re¬ 
proved him mildly for being so unjust, and 
remarked that he knew one who was a living 
exemplification of constancy. Hpon Her¬ 
bert’s inquiring who this paragon was, he 
gave him my name, and says he was not sur¬ 
prised but greatly gratified to see the poor 
fellow turn deathly pale, and tremble from 
head to foot. Pretending not to notice his 
emotion, the doctor added that he was a 
particular friend of Miss Mansfeldt, and had 
heard ftom the lips of a near relative that 
she had loved with all the power of her na¬ 
ture one who had unhappily become es¬ 
tranged from her, and that time had no 
power to weaken her affection. My poor 
Herbert could coutroi his feelings no longer, 
but burst into tears, and when his emotion 
had somewhat subsided made a full confes¬ 
sion. Jealousy alone has been the cause of 
our long and sad separation, but he has writ¬ 
ten to me, Jessie, and all has been explained. 
Pride prevented him from heiiring years ago 
what would have lifted the cloud at once, 
but he says nothing shall ever part us again. 
He had heard nothing of me since he left 
Plorida, and imagine how miserable the poor 
fellow must have been, believing me false 
to him I He has implored my forgiveness 
over and over, but I feel as if I had nothing 
to forgive, only a great deal to be thankful 
for. And, O Jessie, what a debt of gratitude 
we owe Dr. 'Wyman! Herbert says that he 
cannot thank him sufficiently for bringing 
about our reconciliation, and insuring our 
life-long happiness at the same time.” 

Tears stood in Euth’s happy eyes and 
dimmed those of Jessie as she said fervently, 
“ I congratulate you with all my heart. I 
have longed so much to see yon and Herbert 
reconciled, and do not know any one who is 
more deserving of such good fortune than 
yourself. And now, tell me, when shall I 
lose my sister ? ” 

“ Quite soon, I suppose,” was the answer; 
“ indeed, Herbert would have been here ere 
this, had he not been apprised of your illness, 
and we are only waiting to see you restored 
to perfect health. But do not let that 
thought sadden yon, for I know one who 
will cheerfully act the part of comforter. 
Judy looked in her tea-cup yesterday, and 
foretold that there would be a wedding in 
the family soon, and I predict that there ■wUl 
be more than one.” 

“Nonsensel” cried the blushing Jessie; 
“ yon will prove a false prophetess.” 
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But she did not, for that Tory evening the 
doctor repeated the “ story old, but ever 
new,” and we need hardly say that he did 
not find Jessie a very unwiiling listener. 
•“ But I am BO proud and passionate,” she 
faltered, after that important word “yes” 
had been spoken, “ and have so many faults 
that I am afraid you cannot tolerate.” 

The doctor drew her closer to her side, 
and kissing her tenderly looked down into 
her eyes as a father might into those of a 
petted and indulged child. “ My dear little 
woman,” he said, “do you not know that I 
understand you better than any one in the 
world? I believe that I loved you from the 
.first hour that I saw you, and have studied 
your character so closely that you cannot 
-make any revelations which will startle me 


in the least. I knew that I had found a gem 
well worth the winning, and although I once 
overheard yon express a dislike for my per¬ 
son, 1 was bold enough to hope, in spite of 
the disparity in our years, that you would 
one day he mine.” 

“ Please don’t repeat what I said,” ex¬ 
claimed Jessie, with a distressed look. “ In¬ 
deed, I was not blind to your merit, although 
I pretended to be. How can I ever make 
amends for those unkind words ? ” 

“By giving yourself to me at an early 
day,” was the answer. 

That she was not averse to his wishes 
may be inferred from the fact that a month 
later there was a doable wedding at the 
Grove. 
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THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 

BT BB£D AIYBON COLBY. 


I ABRIVED at Holkham House one fine 
evening in June just as the sun was 
going down behind the grove of trees that 
guarded it like a row of sentinels, on the 
western side. An old friend whom I had 
not seen for years had invited me to the 
place, and my arrival was in answer to her 
kind invitation. I was struck with the an- 
pearauce of the old mansion as it first 
dawned on my sight in the radiance of the 
setting sun, and the following morning it 
still further impressed me with a resemblance 
to some building I had seen. 

It was one of those ancient mansions of 
colonial style, with gables and dormer win¬ 
dows and huge, tall chimneys, massive and 
strong, but showing the storms of many 
generations on its mossy roof and gray, 
weather-beaten aides. The rooms were large 
and airy; there was a great hall went 
straight through the centre, chambers con¬ 
nected by large narrow passages, and garrets 
romantic and ghostly enough to have. be¬ 
longed to the castle of Udolpho. As I after¬ 
wards learned it was a fac simile of the 


Squire Pyncheon Mansion which Hawthorne 
describes in his “House of theSeven Gahles,” 
and this was the resemblance that had struck 
me. ■ 

Holkham House had been built by a' colo¬ 
nial nabob, a rich provincial'who figured as 
one of the royal council for a score of .years. 
The councillor’s grandson" was'a .brigadier 
general in the Revolution, and His son had 
been a member of Congress; speaking, npon 
the floor in opposition to John Randolph on 
a certain memorable occasion.; So the old 
house had its grand memories, possibly its 
tragic ones too. It was a regular : museum, 
full of antique relics—brocades, satins and 
rare embroideries; portraits, china and silver 
ware; implements of old time warfare— 
packed away' in chests, sideboards, in dim, 
secret nooks and in the dusty, cobwebby 
attics, memorials of the successive genera¬ 
tions. 

I spent many interesting hours in rambling 
over the old mansion during my month’s 
stay; ransacking closets where were stored 
the finery of the early occupants—brocades 
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that would almost stand alone, cocked hats 
edged with silver, Maccaroni head dresses, 
high-peaked stays, hooped petticoats, gold- 
laced.waistcoats, trunks of dusty books and 
pamphlets; scouring up muskets and swords 
that had figured in the siege of Lonisberg 
and at Ticonderoga and Brandywine, and 
studying the portraits of the old time gal¬ 
lants and beauties, some gorgeous in the 
splendid court dress of Queen Anne’s time, 
others wearing the more simple garb intro¬ 
duced by the Prench revolution. 

The old garret I loved the best, and it was 
there I stumbled upon my prize. I had sup¬ 
posed I knew everything there was in the 
rambling, dusty chambers; but one day to¬ 
ward the last of my visit from under a mass 
of rubbish I drew forth a portrait, that of a 
young lady in a straight waist, high neck, 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and voluminous skirts 
of 1825. It was one of Gilbert Stuart’s, of 
superior finish, a great work of art, but it 
was not the artistic merit of the portrait so 
much as the characteristics of the face that 
impressed me. 

It was that of a magnificently beautiful 
woman, dark as if some richer blood than 
that of northern races flowed beneath the 
velvet skin. The lips were scarlet as a cleft 
pomegranate; the eyes were black, lustrous 
and languishing as those of an eastern 
houris, and the hair too had the gleam of 
midnight in the rich, glittering coils. It 
was, a passionate, sensual face, with some¬ 
thing weird and evil shining out from be¬ 
neath the straight black brows in those deep, 
burning eyes. Something there was that 
reminded me of a creeping slimy python, 
of a fierce tiger of the jungle in the swarthy, 
volnptnons curves of that beautiful face. 
Perhaps this feeling was intensified by the 
slender, golden-hilted dagger that was 
clasped in the small, white bejeweled fin¬ 
gers... 

Was it an ideal portrait, or had it an orig¬ 
inal ?I asked myself. Most likely the latter, 
but what was the meaning of the drawn dag¬ 
ger, and why was the picture lying here hid¬ 
den away in the ancient garret ? Itfascinated 
me, haunted:me; I could not remove my 
gaze from those flashing, midnight eyes that 
held so much of passion, so much of serpent 
guile.and tiger strength in their unsounded 
depths. 

I carried the heavy, unwleldly thing down¬ 
stairs after awhile to learn its history. My 
friend had gone out, but her mother, a 


dainty, pleasant-faced old lady, with the 
brightest eyes in the world and the sweetest 
voice, sat in the parlor knitting, half buried 
among the cushions of her easy chair. She 
uttered a slight exclamation, and I saw a 
look of horror flit for an instant over the 
placid features as she noticed the object I 
carried. 

“Grandma Percival,” I said, “you must 
tell me about this picture; it has a history, I 
know.” And I held the dark, beautiful face 
directly before her. 

, “My God; it is Eomola Holkham,” she 
cried. “ Tou found it in the attic; I have not 
seen it for years and years. Oh, you do not 
know the memories that lovely, wicked face 
brings up, I had thought I had forgotten 
them.” 

“ It is a real portrait then ? You know 
the orginal ? Did she live here ? Was she 
so very wicked ? ” I asked these questions 
with almost breathless interest. My cur- 
iosily made me cruel as a child. 

“ Yes, I knew her, may heaven forgive 
her; she was my friend once. I thought her 
good and true, but she was a viper—she 
meant to have killed him—my lover, my 
husband. Does she look like a murderess ? 
That was what Komola Bolkham was in 
heart, what she tried to be in deed.” 

The fair, gentle, high bred face flushed 
slightly; the bright, tender eyes had a far 
away look of dread and horror in them; the 
thin, bloodless bands trembled as they rested 
upon the heavy gilded frame. I sat down 
on a stool at her feet and waited for the 
story that I knew was coming. The room 
was still as death; I could hear nothing but 
the long rasping sound of cicada outside in 
the garden. 

“ It is more than fifty years ago,” said the 
aged narrator at length, “that Eomola 
Holkham, the original of that picture, lived 
here. She was the daughter of the-famous 
congressman, who it is said fought with 
John Eandolph in a duel. Her mother was 
an Italian woman that Eichard Holkham 
married during his first term at Washington; 
She was a singularly beautiful woman, ac¬ 
complished too, but high tempered, jealous; 
vain and false. She led her husband a terri¬ 
ble life, and finally ran away, with a Prench 
music teacher, when Eomola was only four 
or five years old. 

“ The girl was a vivacious little thing full 
of antics as a kitten, and as lovely and grace¬ 
ful as one of Pra Aneglico’s angels. Col- 
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onel Holkham just worshiped her, and let 
her have her own way in everything as 
every man does an only child. She had her 
mother’s high temper, but was of a deeper 
character, pronder, stronger in her likes and 
hates, and more vengeful in her passion. 
Still no one thought of her ever being a 
mnrderess; yet what might we not have ex¬ 
pected from a daughter of Bianca Stenetti 7 

“ Bomola and I were about the same age, 
companions at the same school, class mates, 
in fact, and we grew to like each other very 
much. I had seen occasional exhibitions of 
her peculiar moods, hut to me she was invari¬ 
ably kind and gentle. She was very beauti¬ 
ful, fascinating I may say; even those of her 
cwn sex that disliked her confessed to the 
wonderful witchery that she exercised. She 
seemed to have a certain weird, clairvoyant 
power in those dark passionate eyes, and she 
had a daring unscrupulous will we all knew. 
The men all raved about her, but she did 
not seem to care very much for them, that 
is, she was not affected by any of those she 
knew. 

“ When Bomola was about twenty and in 
the full flush of her lovliness (that she was 
strikingly, bewilderingly, grandly beantiful 
you can easily believe, after a dark Baphael- 
csqne type—that picture looks like her, 
but is not half as fair as was the original) 
Philip Percival came to live with them. He 
was the son of her father’s nearest, lifelong 
fnend who had died almost penniless, and 
Colonel Holkham took his son, who was 
nearly of age, to his own house, making him 
his private secretary. 

“ Philip Percival was the handsomest man 
I ever saw, tall, of patrician manners, and 
with a face fair as that of a girl. His hair 
was the real color of gold, curly, and fine 
and glossy as silk, and when he smiled— 
well, he was perfect, that’s all. Yet there 
was nothing effeminate about him, a strong, 
glorious Apollo whom I loved the first time 
I saw him riding with Colonel Holkham. 

“ I do not think that Bomola fancied him 
at first. If she did she had the power of 
completely concealing her feelings. She 
used to try to domineer over Philip, to ir¬ 
ritate him with her sharp speeches and fem¬ 
inine caprices. But Philip was always 
courteous and affable, always gentle and im- 
purtable. I have said that he was a gentle¬ 
man. I never looked at him without thinking 
of those elegant French marquises and vis¬ 
counts who walked to the guillotine so care¬ 


lessly and grandly, swinging their canes and 
twirling their mustaches as if going to a ball 
rather than to execution. He had just the 
air of a man that had been accnstpmed to 
courts all his life. 

“ Time went on, and Bomola seemed more 
like a sister to Percival than anything else. 
She was always teasing him in her pretty 
way, and was as variable as the winds, one 
day all smiles, the next as careless and 
scornful as though she never cared for Philip 
Percival’s finger nail. But twice or thrice I 
had caught an expression in her dark eyes 
that made me tremble. He never dreamed 
what her true feelings were, but I knew 
then that she loved Philip Percival. 

“ One day—I shall never forget it—Philip 
and lhad taken a ride together that morn¬ 
ing, and as we returned we passed Bomola 
in the avenue. She smiled and jested with 
us and seemed even more lively than was 
her wont, but I noticed a strange lookin the 
gleaming midnight eyes. That afternoon, 
as Philip sat in the library copying some 
papers, (all this Philip told me afterwards) 
Bomola entered the room and stood over him, 
dressed in her richest clothes, diamonds on 
her dazzling white arms and neck, her dark 
cheeks fiushed and those great eyes shining 
as he had never seen them before. He 
gazed at her amazed and almost blinded by 
her beauty. 

“ ‘Philip,’ she said, placing one of her 
hands upon his shoulder, ‘ I want a little 
speeeh with yon. Can you spare me a mo¬ 
ment of your time 7 ’ 

■“ ‘ Certainly, Bomola, with pleasure,’ an¬ 
swered PluUp, rising and offering her a seat. 

Yon have not been as friendly as usual the 
past few days.’ He was as innocent as a 
young girl and never suspected anything. 
How could he have been.so.blind7 

“ ‘ Have you thought so 7. That is because 
you did not know—could not thinks—oh, 
thank you. I will sit here and you may. sit 
there, Philip.’ She threw herself into a 
capacious arm-chair, and motioned him to a 
large ottoman at her feet. 

“ ‘ Philip,’ she went on, in her soft but 
imperious way, holding him within .the 
magic of her wondrous eyes, ‘have you 
never thought of being something else than 
a brother to me 7 I have read your proud 
heart; you would' not sue for my love be¬ 
cause you were poor, because you thought 
the rich heiress would scorn you; but she 
would never do that, no, she ”- 
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“ She paused a moment as though some¬ 
thing had checked her, gazing into his hand¬ 
some face, waiting for him to speak. . But he 
was silent. His surprise and his silence de¬ 
ceived her. She clasped her hands, and 
with her .frame quivering in every joint she 
sank down upon her knees before him. 

‘“Philip, O Philip, my king,’ she cried, 
with a deepj startling earnestness, ‘ there is 
nothing to bar'onr marriage, and you’- 

“ With a quick, deep groan of pain and 
alarm Philip sprang up from his seat and 
started back. 

“ ‘ In mercy’s name,’ he begged, ‘ say no 
more. I cannot—I must not listen.’ 

“ She too arose and gazed upon the man 
before her. Her face was of an ashen hue; 
her hands worked nervously upon her bosom 
and she breathed with difficulty. 

“ ‘ You are beautiful, Bomola, you are an 
empress—I am not worthy to kiss your feet 
—but forgive me. I cannot love you, because 
my heart is pledged.’ 

“ ‘ To whom ? ’ she gasped, ‘ not to Ernes¬ 
tine ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, to Ernestine,’ he answered. 

“ ‘ To that baby face and— Porsoothl I 
never should have dreamed it. May you be 
happy.’ And she gave him her hand and 
went out smiling and as self-possessed as 
though she had not laid bare her heart to 
have it trampled upon by the iron heel of a 
man. What an actor she was I 

“ The next week she summoned Gilbert 
Stuart from Boston to paint her portrait. 
Day after day she sat there in the library 
while the artist was doing the work, her eyes 
fixed on Philip, it being a freak of hers to 
have him in the room with her. ‘It is for 
you,’ she said, ‘ for your bridal present, and 
I wish it to look like me, and I feel so much 
better when you are here.’ 

“The day after it was finished and the 
grand painter had gone away, Bomola in¬ 
vited me into the library. Phiiip was already 
there, and pretty soon she came down, 
dressed as she had sat for the portrait, even 
to the dagger in her hand. There were deep 
•dark circles round her great black eyes, and 
those magnificent orbs themselves had a 
restless uneasy glance. 


“ ‘ This is a present to yon, Philip,’ she 
said, ‘ and I wanted to know the opinion of 
you both regarding its merits as a likeness. 
Is it like the original, do you think ? ’ 

“ Nothing can match that—no artist can 
convey all your charms to canvas,’ declared 
Percival, with a low bow. 

“ ‘ Pie, you sorry flatterer! This from yon, 
and in her presence, too. And you, Ernes¬ 
tine ? ’ 

“ ‘ It is your counterpart, Bomola Holk- 
ham, it is perfect,’ I answered, trembling 
with some vague dread. 

“ ‘ Thanksl And what do you say to 
this ? ’ she cried fiercely, springing with the 
quickness of a tiger upon Philip and burying 
her dagger in his bosom. 

“ ‘ There, coo over him if you will, but he 
can never be yours, traitress! ’ she hissed, as 
I rushed to the aide of my prostrate lover 
and strove to staunch the flowing blood. 

“Then she sheathed the dagger, and 
drawing her mantle over her shoulders 
moved from the room with the air of a 
tragic queen. That night she was a raving 
maniac, and in less than two years she died 
in the mad house to which she had been 
conveyed. 

“ The blow killed her father, who shortly 
followed her. When his will was read' it 
was fonnd that he had left all his property 
to Philip Percival, who, as you must have 
guessed, was not killed by the dagger stroke. 
He recovered with careful and patient nurs¬ 
ing, though he bore the scar of that fell.blow 
to the day of his death, I became his wife, 
and we lived many happy years at the Hall. 

“ Philip did not like to destroy the portrait 
nor did he wish to see it hanging in the gal¬ 
lery, so he put it away in the attic. There it 
has lain ever since undisturbed until you 
stumbled upon it. Carry it away, dear.- 
Those eyes haunt me. She almost murdered 
my Philip. She was a bad woman.” 

I carried the portrait to its resting-place 
in the old garret; but the story I have never 
forgotten, and seeing the account the other 
day of the destruction by fire-of Holkham 
House, all the parties being dead, I now 
give it to the public just as I remember it 
from the lips of one of tbe witnesses. 
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THE STORY OF CLARE ASHCROFT. 

BT TLOBSHCB KDWIS. 


W E two, Clare Ashcroft and I, Paul 
Chaldeur, walked np and down the 
moon-lighted beach npon whose sandy 
shores the wind, holding high carnival, 
dashed the riotons foam-crested waves. 

. The same wind tossed Clare’s golden tres¬ 
ses about her lovely highbred face in wild 
disorder. An expression of deep sadness 
was in the large soulfol eyes questioning 
mme so wistfully, for I—well, I had asked 
Clare to marry me, and she had refused me, 
gently yet firmly, leaving me not the ghost 
of a'-hope that I conld ever be more than a 
dear Mend. 

, I can’t tell yon [how sorry I am for this, 
Paul;” she was saying, in the clew musical 
tone characteriatio of W—the tone itself as- 
sming me of the sincerity of her regret. “ I 
never thonght you cared for me in that way. 
I CM’t tell you what a. priceless boon yonr 
fnemdship is to me; and being three years 
yonr senior, I felt ages older than you, which 
must be my excuse if my manner has misled 
yon. How, since it is utterly impossible for 
me to return yonr love, perhaps I ought to 
send you away from me, but that I am sure 
tkat course wbnld not cure a person of your 
d^psition. Instead, I am going to take you 
into my confidence, and tell yon the story of 
my,life.- Y^en yon have heard it, yon will 
■ see [how impossible it is for ns to be more 
thim Mends. Perhaps, yon will understand 
how great is this proof of my Mendsbip, 
lyhen I tell yon that you are the only person, 
except my father and one other, to whom I 
have confided it.” 


I was more touched than I cared to show 
by Clare’s words. I looked at her gratefully,: 
for the time incapable of speech. Other; 
women might have thonght me stupid, un¬ 
feeling; but Clare understood the glance as 
well as if I had spoken. She went on,' 
speaking rapidly yet distinctly:— 

“ Ton know that I am an orphan, and an^ 
heiress. My father died three years ago, 
when I was in my twenty-fifth year; my. 
mother, when I was in my ninth year. TwO[. 
years after my mother’s death my father 
married again—a stately beautiful woman, 
who repelled all demonstrations of affection 
on my part, and whom I soon came to re¬ 
gard as the iete noir of my life. Not con¬ 
tent with this, she soon made me believe 
that my father’s heart was estranged from 
me, while, on the other hand, she made him 
believe the same of me. Put that idea into 
the mind of two sensitive proud beings, and 
yon can guess the result. 

“ I grew np to womanhood believing that, 
no one in the wide world loved me, and yet 
how I craved that some one shonldl Above 
all loves I longed for my father’s, for noth¬ 
ing could entirely crush out my love for 
him. How many times have I gone :to my 
room, and throwing myself upon my Imees,- 
wept passionately, beseeching my Heayenly, 
Father to take me, that I might be united to 
■ the mother who, I was snre,'loved me, and 
whose genUe spirit conld not be tranquil 
witnessing the daily agony I endured. . . -,. 

“ But though my father denied me -h^ 
love, I had nothing else of which to qOm-; 
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plain. AU that conld he done to make me 
educated, accomplished, in the fullest mean¬ 
ing of these terms, was done. I knew after¬ 
wards how great was his pride at the success 
I attained by close application, for who can 
be educated or accomplished without ? 

“ When I was nineteen, I accepted an in- 
•vitalion from a school friend to pay her a 
■visit. Fannie Leigh’s family were respect- 
■able well-to-do people, but far beneath mine 
in birth, position and wealth, and my father 
at first was unwilling that I should go to 
them, and only consented with the greatest 
reluctance; nor do I think he would have 
Klone so at all bad it not been for my step¬ 
mother’s intervention. To my surprise, she 
■seconded my wishes, telling my father that 
the country air and retirement—for Fannie’s 
home was among the breezy New Hampshire 
hills—would benefit me much more than a 
summer at Long Branch. Would to Heaven 
that I had never undertaken that joumeyl 
but who can avoid the path Destiny has 
marked out for the soul to tread ? 

“ Fannie’s family consisted of her mother, 
brother and herself. Well, I had craved for 
love, and certainly my cravings should have 
been satisfied, for at that house I received 
my fill. My simplest wish was a law, and I 
was flattered and made much of to my heart’s 
■content—petted by Fannie and Mrs. Leigh, 
and by Oscar. What more need 1 say than 
-that he was young, handsome, fascinating— 
and selfish ? The last-named .quality, how¬ 
ever, I did not discover till it was too late. 

“ I can see, now, how easy it was for him 
-to win my love, how easy for me to think I 
loved him. I did not then know that some 
men would sell their souls cheap, their honor 
cheaper, for gold. Pray God few women 
may learn the lesson as I learned it! Thank 
heaven that there are not many men like 
Oscar Leigh—not many women like his 
motherl Both, holding honorable respecta¬ 
ble positions in society, were utterly devoid 
cf heart, honor, religion, even. Why, even 
the social Pariahs on whom our sex virtu¬ 
ously frown from the safe haven where it is 
impossible to realize the dangers and temp¬ 
tations by which they fell—why, even they 
could have done ho worse than to take base 
advantage of a young girl’s innocence, trade 
upon her hungering for affection, and tempt 
her to the commission of a folly which 
brought to her deep suffering. Ton look at 
me with incredulous wonder. I can follow 
the workings of your mind, and assure yon 


that it is not what yon think. No power 
could induce me to relinquish my honor.” 

“ I am sure of that,” I said, warmly; 
“ and indeed yon wrong me if you believe 
that I for a moment doubted it. The nat¬ 
ural consequence of your delusion flashed' 
across my mind, that was all.” 

“ Delusionl ” she repeated, musingly; “ it 
was indeed a delusion. "Under its influence 
I entered into a clandestine engagement 
with Oscar Leigh. Would that had been alll 
But before I left his home to return to my 
father’s house, I had been a wife three 
weeks.” 

“ Impossible! ” I cried; “ my wildest im¬ 
aginings ”- 

“ Tour wildest imaginings,” she inter¬ 
rupted, calmly, “ could not picture that any 
delusion would make a woman forget what 
she owed to herself, to her parent. Ton are 
not more shocked now than was I when the 
nefarious proposal was made. But his oily 
tongue subdued my angry indignation, con¬ 
quered my scruples; yet I am sure that I- 
never would have consented had it not been 
for Mrs. Leigh. Oscar had told me that my 
father would never consent to an engage¬ 
ment, and would force me to many one 
in my own position; whereas, if we were 
married, he would be utterly powerless, and' 
rather than have a scandal, would forgive 
us. ‘ Should he not,’ he said, ‘ I, by my 
love, will make your life so happy that you 
will never regret the sacrifice you make.’ 

“He talked and pleaded, and then left' 
me, but sent Mrs. Leigh to me to induce me_ 
to consent. She represented that if anything- 
should happen to part us, Oscar wohld take' 
his life; that his blood would be on my bead, 
etc.; and I was idiot enough to believe it all, 
and finally gave my consent, unconsciously 
signing the death-warrant to my future hap¬ 
piness. It was arranged that the marriage - 
be kept private until I was twenty-one. At 
that time I should come' in possession 
of my mother’s fortune, and should my 
father theu cast me off, I might still live 
surrounded by elegancies and luxuries which 
be, Oscar, declared he was far too generous' 
to consent to deprive me of. I was only too' 
willing to agree to this, for I feared my- 
father’s anger when he should learn the' 
truth. Then, too, Oscar had- told me— 
and this had been one of the most powerful' 
inducements to my consent—that during 
that time should either regret the step taken -' 
a divorce should be procured as silently aiht' 
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as secretly as the marriage had been con¬ 
summated. At that time it seemed impossi¬ 
ble that I should ever desire it. 

“ I shall not try to excuse the step I took. 
That I did wrong, and that my punishment 
for the commission of that wrong seemed 
harder than I could bear, is equally true. 
Kow, it seems to me that I mast have been 
dazzled, intoxicated, almost insane with love 
—a love that died a swift sure death; that 
was already on the wane when I reached my 
father’s house. 

“I can’t tell yon the principal cause. 
Suffice it to say, that in my father’s library I 
read a book that opened my eyes completely. 
The hook was a treatise on the relation be¬ 
tween hnsband and wife, clearly and unmis¬ 
takably pointing out what it should be, and 
how ohen and terribly it was abused. Need 
1 say more than that Oscar Leigh had vio¬ 
lated it in the extreme ? 

“ And all this time that my eyes were thus 
being opened, I was a prey to the keenest re¬ 
morse, the deepest humiliation, the bitterest 
self-reproach for the deception practised to¬ 
ward my father. At last, I could bear it no 
longer, and I wrote to Oscar Leigh, telling 
him of the change in my feelings, and ask¬ 
ing him to keep his. promise, never dream¬ 
ing my request would meet with a refusal. 
How fallacious were my hopes! Instead of 
a letter, he came down post haste to answer 
it in person. 

■ “ I received his card just as we were sit¬ 
ting down to dinner. My father, learning 
the name of my visitor, insisted, with his 
habitual courtesy, upon my asking him to 
share his hospitality. I entered the drawing¬ 
room, and found him pacing up and down, 
an insolent smile upon his face. Spare me 
the details of that terrible interview. Ileamed 
for the first time the true nature of the man 
to whom I was hound. Whatever I had 
suspected, I did not think him capable of so 
much meanness, insolence and.total deprav¬ 
ity of nature. He absolutely refused to pro¬ 
cure a divorce, or allow me to take measures 
for that purpose. ' He declared that hewould 
immediately acquaint my father with the 
truth, who would compel me to live with him. 

“ ‘ Compel me! ” I thought, bitterly; ‘ he 
conld not, nor could any power force me to 
live with a man I loathe.’ Aloud I said, 
‘ You may be right, and if it be so, I would 
rather wait nntil I have received my mother’s 
fortune, by which I may live luxuriously, if 
no*-happily.’ 


“He applauded me for my decision, and 
at last I induced him to take his departure, 
he little guessing that what I had said had 
been said to gain time, and also with the 
determination to be myself the one to tell 
my father the whole shameful story, to beg 
him to aid me in getting a divorce from the 
wretch who, in the eyes of the law, was my 
hnsband. 

“ After Oscar Leigh’s departure, I re¬ 
mained some time pondering deeply on the 
best way of communicating the story. No 
plan presented itself, and at last, in despair, 
I rang the bell, desiring the maid who an¬ 
swered it to ask my father to come to me. 
I remember that she looked at me wondering- 
ly, and when I caught a glimpse of my white 
haggard face in the mirror, I was not sur¬ 
prised. 

“ My father entered the apartment looking 
greatly alarmed. The girl had remarked 
upon the strangeness of my looks, and he 
had quickly obeyed my summons, fearing he 
knew not what. He approached me, and 
taking my hand, said, in an anxious tone:— 

“ ‘ Clare! daughter! what has happened ? ’ 

“ ‘ How can I tell yon! ’ I cried, passion¬ 
ately. ‘ O father! if you had not withheid 
from me your love, I might not stand before 
yon to-day bowed with humiliation and 
shame.’ 

’ Humiliation and shame ? ’ my father 
interrogated, in a perplexed tone. ‘Child, 
your words stab me keenly, while they fill 
me with dire forebodings. My love has 
never been withheld from yon. If it has not 
been demonstrated, whose fault but yonrs ? 
Have you not shown me plainly since I mar¬ 
ried your step-mother that ali filiai love and 
affection had left your heart ? ’ 

“‘No!’ I retorted, fiercely; ‘if I have 
caused you to think thus, it has been unin¬ 
tentional on my part. Your wife made me 
understand, long years ago, that there was 
room only for her in your heart. I was too 
proud to solicit what was mine by right. 
Her word alone would not have been suffi¬ 
cient, had not your own manner convinced 
me that she spoke truly. Then, though" I 
drew back within myself, though I appeared 
cold and indifferent, I could not force out of 
my nature the love for you that was a part 
of it. You do not know how many hours of 
anguish have been mine, or my bitter refiec- 
tions because of our estrangement. I tell 
you this that you may more readily see how 
easUy I was duped. It was with these feel-' 
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ings that I went to visit the Leighs. 
Then ’- 

“ My voice faltered, my courage forsook 
me. How could I tell him I I glanced up in 
my father’s face imploringly, and hurst into 
a proxysm of hitter weeping. 

“ My father put his arm about me, en¬ 
deavoring to soothe me by comforting words 
and tender caresses that I had never dared 
to dream I should receive from his lips. By 
degrees he drew from me the confession of 
my folly. I shall never forget the agony of 
that hour, the terrible effect upon my father 
as he learned the wretched story. His self- 
reproach was pitiful, while his anger and 
resentment for the Leighs knew no bounds. 

“ For me, he showed tenderest pity, while 
big tears coursed down his cheeks mingling 
with mine as he realized the hitter truth 
that all this might not—nay, would not— 
have been, had the natural relations of 
father and daughter existed between ns. 
Naturally, we both felt justly angry at the 
woman who had insidiously poisoned our 
minds. In the midst of it ^1 she entered 
the room, smiling, and with that easy care¬ 
less grace characteristic of her. Meeting my 
father’s stern angry look, mine indignant 
and resentful, she stood for a moment trans¬ 
fixed. My father thus addressed her in a 
cold, bitter tone:— 

“ ‘ Madam, to you, and to my blind infatu¬ 
ation for yon, I owe this terrible sorrow that 
has befallen me. To both of us, Clare owes 
years of bitter jealous misery. The ugly 
seeds yon sowed in my mind, you sowed also 
in hers. With honeyed words of poisoned 
sweetness you made me believe what you 
would, and made me forget the duty I owed 
her dead mother and her. Had I not been a 
credulous infatuated fool, I should long ago 
have found you out. I might forgive you 
for making a fool of me; for making me un¬ 
just—neverl ’ 

“ My step-mother had listened to my father, 
her large dark eyes dilating with horror, a 
grayish pallor settling over her still hand¬ 
some features. As he finished, she uttered 
a shriek which rings in my ears yet, and 
throwing up her arms wildly, fell senseless 
on the thick velvet carpet, the blood gush¬ 
ing from her mouth. 

“AhPaul! but that was a terrible time. 
It seems to me now like some horrid night¬ 
mare. My step-mother never spoke again. 
She had burst a bloodvessel in that moment 
which must have been to her one of snprenae 


agony, when she knew that her sin had 
found her out, and heard the man she loved 
speak to her those terrible words. She died 
that night, and we could not wish her back. 
Had she lived, she would have been my 
father’s wife only to the world. After the 
funeral was over, my father sought Oscar 
Leigh. Threats and inducements were alike 
useless to force him to keep his promise. -I 
was his wife, he said, doggedly, and the law 
could not separate us unless be chose. 

“ I was, you see, utterly powerless. I had 
no witness to prove that Oscar had gained 
my consent chiefly on the proviso that a di¬ 
vorce should be procured if desired, both 
Fannie and her mother declaring that Oscar 
had never made me such a promise. Be¬ 
sides, he had not deserted me—I had de¬ 
serted him—and he was the one to sue for 
the divorce, that being the only ground 
upon which it could be granted. 

“ But when he found, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that I was determined never to 
live with him, and that my father offered ^to 
me his protection and a home with him, and 
that not the smallest portion of my fortune 
could ever be his without my consent, he 
began to waver. 

“ Thoroughly disgusted with him, my 
father placed the affair in the hands of his 
lawyer, instructing him to offer him twenty 
thousand dollars if he wouldsue fora divorce... 
But this was not tempting enough‘for the ; 
wretch. ‘ Make it fifty thousand and Pm 
your man,’ was his stubborn declaration. 

“ My father consented, and the payment 
of that sum made me a free woman again. 
Oh, I can’t tell you the maddening'torture 
of that year for both my father and myself. . 
Happily the affair was unknown to any 
save those immediately concerned in^ ,it. 
Oscar Leigh and his family, before the pay¬ 
ment of the hush-money, signed a paper by 
which they forfeited the money should the 
secret be disclosed. But they were aS: anx- . 
ious to remmn silent as we were to have ' 
them. This may appear strange; but after , 
all was over between ns they departed for,- 
California, where, -with their ill-gotten gain,.; 
they duped society into believing them one 
of the first families of the South. . Oscar 
Leigh married a woman of fortune, and- ia , 
one of the wealthiest merchants in San ; 
Francisco. Both his mother and sister have - 
since died. .i, 

“ Behold me, then, not quite twenty-one - 
years old, with my life shadowed, my future 
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darkened. At that time most women are 
looking forward into the f ofnre with glowing 
anticipations, bright dreams, ardent hopes. 
But for nae the future held what? only 
misery, for in store for me there was wait¬ 
ing, like some bird of prey, another sorrow 
to which the first was only as the light sum¬ 
mer wind to the fierce northern blast. It 
was in the fair smiling land of Italy that it 
came to me—the land of fiowers, love and 
music. Father and I went abroad shortly 
after I had attained my twenty-first year. 
We remained away four years. The third 
year of our stay we spent in Florence. We 
had the entree to the best society, and it 
was ^ a carnival fete that I met the Marquis 
Lififni. 

“ Well, we met, we loved, we parted; that 
is the brief history of that Borrow.” 

“ But if you loved each other, why need 
you have parted ? ” I interrogated. 

“ Why,” she repeated, musingly, while a 
dreamy look came into the lovely eyes look¬ 
ing far off across the moon-lighted waters. 
“ Have I not said that one act of mine dark¬ 
ened my life? The Marquis Lidini could 
not marry a divorced woman.” 

“ Because of his religion, I suppose ? ” 

“ Ho,” she responded, sadly, “ for love of 
me he would have abjured his religion, em¬ 
bracing mine, had it been necessary. But 
he was, like me, a Protestant. Eeligion did 
not bar our marriage. Shall I weary you if 
1 tell you what did ? ” 

“ Weary me, dear Clare! that would be 
impossible. If you can honor me with your 
confidence' without pain to yourself, I am. 
only too willing to listen.” 

“ Thank youl ” she said simply. “ Listen 
then—a marriage was impossible between ns 
because he had made his dying father a 
solemn promise never to marry a divorced 
Woman. Yon wonder at this, but his father 
had been the dupe of a woman who had 
made him her slave while she was bound to 
the man who discarded her on account of 
the liaison between her and the marquis. 
So great was the latter’s infatuation for her 
that he married her as soon as her marital 
bonds were severed. Then to his everlast¬ 
ing shame and horror he discovered the kind 
of a woman he had put in his dead wife’s 
honored place. She attempted to gain the 
young marquis’s affections, and being nnsuc- 
csssful, hated him fiercely and vindictively. 

“She attempted to sow discord between 
father and son^ but was frustrated in her 


wicked designs, the former having over¬ 
heard her nefarious proposals to Ifis son.' 
With bitter imprecations he thrust her from 
the protection of his title. 

“ With such bitter experience he warned 
his son, and upon his deathbed willingly 
claimed his promise never to ally himself to 
a woman that had been divorced. Little 
dreamed he that the only woman in the 
world he could ever love would come under 
that head! If we had only known in time of 
this harrier to our union—and yet, in spite 
of all the pain and suffering that has been 
mine, I cannot wish that we had never loved 
each other. It is four years since we parted,; 
and I love him the same to-day as I loved 
him then. If it be God’s will that we be 
united, well and good; if not, if we must live 
out our lives alone, I pray that the life be, 
not long; that both of us may be called away 
from this world of sorrows, for in heaven, at 
least, we shall be united.” 

The low pathetic ring of her last words 
went to my heart, and I am not ashamed to 
say that tears came into my eyes. It seemed 
too hard that a beautiful good woman like 
Clare Ashcroft should have so desolate a 
life. A woman fitted in every way to make 
home the dearest spot on earth, to realize a 
man’s fondest dreams of a perfect woman, 
was forced by fate’s harsh decree to walk 
alone life’s pathway. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to me, and I said, eagerly:— 

“ If Oscar Leigh should die the barrier 
would be removed, and you might be happy.” 

“ Yes,” she said, wearily; “but I build no 
hopes on ‘ dead man’s shoes.’ ” 

“Neither do I,” I returned; “but I,do 
believe in a just God, and I can’t think he 
will permit yon to bear the burden forever. 
Clare, I can’t explain it, but I have an in¬ 
tuitive conviction that that rascal out in San 
Francisco will get his deserts, and that you 
won’t have to wait until you get to heaven 
to be united to your lover. I can, from the 
bottom of my heart, wish that yon may he.” 

“ Thank you,” she said, with a grateful 
pressure of the small hand upon my arm* 
“ I knew you to be a dear unselfish Paul, 
else I never would have given you my confi¬ 
dence. And don’t yon think now that yon 
know how impossible it is for there to be' 
any talk of love between ns—don’tyon think 
We may be—friends ? ” 

“Indeed I do,” I returned, warmly; “I 
can’t get over loving'you just yet, hut I 
would not give up your friendship for all the 
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■world holds. Indeed, I -vrould rather go on 
loving you, hoping for no return, than to 
have the love of any other woman I know.” 

“ But I don’t want you to do that,” she 
said, with a sad smile. “ You’re just the 
sort of a mao to make a woman happy, and 
I hope the day may not be far distant when 
you will love again—happily. There, not 
another word. If you persist, I shall fear I 
have not done wisely. Come let us go back 
to the hotel, the- hollow empty world 
which ”- 

“ Which does not dream that the woman 
who queens it right royally, whose goodness 
is on every tongue, is bravely bearing a cross 
under which a nature less pure, less strong, 
would falter, making her life not only a 
misery to herself but to everyone about her. 
Clare Ashcroft, I think you are one of the 
noblest of women! Seeing your life, know¬ 


ing your sad story, you will always be to me 
the realization of my ideal of pure woman¬ 
hood.” 

Two years have passed since I spoke those 
words to Clare Ashcroft. About a year 
after I proposed to her, and when I learned 
why my love was hopeless, Oscar Leigh was 
thrown from his horse and instantly killed. 
Shortly afterwards, Clare’s marriage with 
the marquis took place. Everybody won¬ 
dered, some envied, and a great many re¬ 
joiced at Clare’s “ good luck.” The marquis 
bore his bride to his ancestral palace, where 
their lives flow on serenely and happily. As 
for me, well, I have not yet fulfilled Claret' 
prophecy, and made “ some woman in the 
world one of the best of husbands. ” As yet, 
no other woman has usurped Clare’s place in 
my heart; nor do I think one ever will. 
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THE TEAGEDY OF BONNY DOON. 

BY EDWABD MACDOHALD. 


B urns sang of the banes and braes o’ 
Bonny Boon, and bis song alone has 
made it a classic river, and Loch Boon is as 
famous in its way as the Lakes of Killarney, 
if not so often the burden of musical lays. 
But long ere Burns drew breath amid the 
heather that purpled his birth-place, there 
was an old tower standing on the banks of 
Boon, that would have set the poet half mad 
with its romance. 

This was Cassilis Uastle, and tne aarK 
frowning battlements of its heavy architec¬ 
ture, and the height of its parapets, denoted 
that it had once been used as a place of de¬ 
fence against a strong and powerful foe. 
There was a moat and a draw-bridge—per¬ 
haps a “ donjon keep; ” all features of a re¬ 
mote period—of the times when Highland 
met Lowland in battle array; and “came 
down like wolves on the fold.” 

In this grim castle dwelt its sole heir, in 
the person of the Earl of Cassilis. No kin¬ 
dred remained to him; nor did he seem likely 
to increase his ties. No gay young gallant 
was Earl John, with a lady’s favor tied to 
his saddle-bow; but a stiff, hard, strict man 
of forty-five, who never talked save in the 
briefest speech, and then only to his few 
domestics, an old man and his wife, and their 
niece, a quiet, thoughtful maiden, to whom 
the air of the old castle seemed to come with 
a subduing effect, crushing out the gaiety of 
youth. On bier the stern earl had never 
bent his eyes. Occasionally he had given 
her an order, when his clumsy hand bell had 
warned the servants that he wanted some¬ 
thing, and the old dame was busy at her 
pastry; but Elsie would have performed any 
task rather than to have gone to him. Soon, 
she found that it did not matter, for he never 
turned his head to see who came, hut gave 
his directions in a voice so harsh and stern, 
that poor Elsie shuddered lest she should not 
obey his bidding fast enough. 

At a short ride’s distance from Castle Cas¬ 
silis, stood Tyringham, the seat of Thomas, 
first Earl of Haddington, a man recently 
exalted to his present dignities. He was a 
widower—his wife not surviving the birth of 
their only child, who now wore the title of 
Lady Jean Hamilton. The blonde beauty of 


the north was united in her to a duskier tint 
of eyes and hair; but the complexion was as 
faultless as it framed in golden ringlets. 

The poor child had no mother to guide her, 
and the newly made earl was too occupied 
with his honors to heed what the girl was 
doing all day, with no one to amuse or in¬ 
terest her. She did, therefore, what her sex 
generally do under such circumstances—fell 
in love with the first one whom she had seen 
in her lonely walks around Tyringham. Not 
unsought—for young Sir John Faa had loved 
the gentle Lady Jean from a child, without 
so much as naming it to a single being. 
Only when he met her out walking or riding, 
he joined her with a careless grace, until he 
felt that their lives must one day be united, 
or both would be miserable indeed. It was 
on the very morning on which he had told 
her this—the ever-new, ever-old story, that 
has swayed human hearts from the days of 
Eden until now, and will be told until the 
last man and the last woman will have passed 
from the earth. They had parted with heart 
promises, and exchanged the simple token 
of their love—a broken ring hidden deep in 
the bosom of each—and the Lady Jean’s 
cheek was brighter than ever in the deeper 
rose tint that came over it with the first kiss 
ever imprinted on its glowing surface. She 
was walking on rapidly, for she longed now 
for the solitude of her own chamber, where 
she could live over in thought the events of 
the morning. A step made her look up, and 
she encountered the glance of an eye which 
she had seen before, when riding past Castle 
Cassilis. She remembered then how it 
struck a chill upon her spirit, and now it 
came upon her fresh, blooming vision of 
happiness, aimost like an omen of evil. She 
knew that this cold, stern man was the Earl 
of Cassilis, and wished that he had been any 
one else who had met her with that glow 
upon her cheek and that love-light in her 
eye. But the grim shadow passed, and so 
did the memory. She entered Tyringham 
park with a light step and a light heart, and 
all day the maiden wore a look that puzzled 
the simple household. Oh, how that look 
was quenched in tears, when, on the very 
next afternoon. Lord Haddington summoned 
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her to tell her what a brilliant offer he had 
had for her band, from the Earl of Cassilis. 

“Father, fatheil” almost shrieked the 
poor girl, as the grim shadow glided before 
her eyes, in imagination, and the remem¬ 
brance of the old csatle was again with her. 
It was all she could utter, and soon the ser¬ 
vants were called to see their young mistress 
in a dead faint; Lord Haddington being quite 
incapable of doing anything in such an emer¬ 
gency. Looking upon her pallid face, he 
almost repented that he had given the earl’s 
proposal so warm a welcome; but when her 
color was restored, he thought only of the 
honor of having his daughter a countess. 

“O father!” were her first words; “I 
have had such a frightful dream I I thought 
I was in that grim old tower yonder, and 
that the stern-looking, dark man was my 
jailor.” 

“ Your husband, my child. Lord Cassilis 
would make a tender husband to one whom 
he loves.” 

“ Oh, not that—not thatl I remember 
now, how it all happened. I have not been 
sleeping. I wish that I could sleep forever 
—for O father, I must disappoint your hopes. 
1 can never accept the proposal you make 
me.” 

“ And why not, Jean ? ” 

“ Because, only yesterday I gave my heart 
to one of my own age—why, father, would 
you marry your child to a man who has 
numbered more years than you have ? ” 

“ And who may this youth be, Jean, to 
whom you have promised yourself, without 
reference to my wishes ? ” 

“Forgive us both, father. This evening 
we u ere to have asked your consent. Surely, 
I need not tell you that your little Jean 
would give her heart to none but a true and 
honorable man; and, as surely, John of 
Dunbar bears claim to that title.” 

“ Sir John Faal a simple baronet! ” 

Even in her distress, Jean could not help 
smiling. 

“ Why, father, it is but a little while since 
you were only Sir Thomas Tyringham. You 
are now ennobled, if honors and titles can 
ennoble an honest man; and if a good man 
deserves rank, I am sure you will one day 
call your son-in-law the duke.” She laughed 
heartily at her own conceit, and her father 
joined her—but the bone of contention was 
not yet buried, although he bade her go and 
sleep back the roses to her cheeks. 

She went out hastily, for coming down the 


road, at that moment, she saw the well- 
known steed, beside which she had often 
ridden, and his master’s face beaming with 
love and joy. She dashed away a few tears 
that bad unconsciously gathered in her eyes, 
and tan out to meet him, fearless of her 
father’s anger. As he alighted and threw 
the bridle carelessly from bis hand, the Earl 
of Haddington came out with a cold greeting, 
and invited him into his library, as he osten¬ 
tatiously called the room that held the few 
books that the Scottish nobles allowed them¬ 
selves in those days. 

“Good I” exclaimed the unsuspecting 
young baronet, “ I was desiring to see you 
alone, my lord, upon a matter that concerns 
my happiness moat deeply.” 

“ If 'you mean my daughter’s love. Sir 
John, 1 must disappoint you. That is already 
promised to the .Earl of Cassilis.” 

Had Sir John been an uninterested spec¬ 
tator, he would have enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the Earl of Haddington swelling import¬ 
ance in uttering these words. As it was, it 
came to near home, and they were received 
with poignant distress. 

“ My lord, permit me to ask if Lady Jean 
has authorized this answer ? ” 

The earl bowed stiffly. “Any arrange¬ 
ment I may make for Lady Jean Hamilton, 
will receive her obedience. I grant you a 
single interview, hoping that any different 
plans may be cancelled at once.” 

Jean was waiting in trembling solicitude 
for the result of this meeting, when her 
father sent for her. He met her at the door. 

“Go in,” he said, “and tell him it can 
never be.” 

With what a pale, wo-worn face she met 
her loverl But why dwell upon her sorrow 
when it was unavailing ? She was made to 
believe that tbe Kight of Dunbar had proved 
false to his vows, and in calm desperation, 
alnJost insanity, she submitted to her father’s 
will, and in one short week, became the en¬ 
vied countess of Cassilis. Oh, little did she 
care for the new honor I although it was of 
far-off date. Five, bearing her title had 
bloomed and faded within these gray walls, 
and she cared not to be the sixth. Lord 
Cassilis was kind to her—kinder than she 
expected, but she hated him for forcing her 
to be bis wife, and it must be confessed that 
she made but a sorry bride. In her own 
room she wept, but before him, she scorned 
to shed a tear, and sat in obstinate silence, 
whenever she tyns obliged to remain in the 
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room with him. She grew thinner paler 
daily; and her father almost repented, when 
he saw her altered looks, that he had bur¬ 
dened her young life with sorrow. 

, One refuge remained to her. There was 
a small turret chamber, whose pleasant oriel 
window looked toward Dunbar, and here 
she would sit and weep tears of impassioned 
grief for hours. One day when the earl was 
absent, her eye was caught by the sight of a 
whole troop of the strangest beings she had 
ever seen. They were of every size, and 
clad in every variety of garment, both as to 
shape and color, with rags floating in the 
wind. She saw the head servant admitting 
some of them at the drawbridge, and fear 
and astonishment took possession of her 
mind. She called Elsie, who allayed her 
fears by saying that the earl had always be¬ 
friended this troop of gipseys, in considera¬ 
tion of something they had once done for 
him, and had permitted then to come after 
the harvesting was over, every year, and 
gather what remained. 

Satisfied with this, the lady took her station 
beneath a tree to ncark the curious group. 
Suddenly she was aware that one had left 
his companions and was approaching the 
tree stealthily. He wore a cloth cap, with 
an eagle’s feather (the badge of the Monros), 
and beneath it, gleamed eyes whose bright¬ 
ness seemed strangely familiar. She turned 
away, terrified and faint. The gipsey seized 
her hand. 

“It is I, Jean; fear not. These fellows 
are true to me as steel. Say but one word, 
and we will bear you were love and happi¬ 
ness await you. Come—there is no bar now, 
unless you have ceased to love me. Lord 
Cassilis is away; we can bribe the servants, 
and”- 

“ Stop, John Faal ” said the countess. “ I 
will hear no more. Did you thiuk that I had 
fallen so low, or do you forget that I am a 
wife ? Go! you are unworthy. I hope never 
to meet you again.” 

She paused, for ho was weeping bitterly, 
as he said; “ Jean, forgive me. 1 did but 
think how you were pining within these 
walls, when I could give you love and free¬ 
dom. Oh, could you know what I have suf¬ 
fered, you would forgive and pity.” 

His appearance was so wild, and his words 
so piteous, that the lady, perfectly overcome, 
dropped in a swoon, like the one she had 
experienced at her father’s proposal to marry 
her to the earl—a sort of trance, in which all 


life, all motion was suspended. The knight 
seized the first moment of her insensibility, 
to bear her away to a litter, which he had 
actually brought for the purpose, and passing 
the drawbridge which was left unfastened at 
the gateway, he beckoned silently to four 
strong gipseys, and leaving the rest to follow, 
he walked in bis strange, fantastic garb be¬ 
side it. Soon the troop overtook them, and 
when the countess awoke, it was to find her¬ 
self surrounded by these unearthly looking 
beings. 

She started like a wild fawn from the litter. 
“ Basel base! ” she murmured, while the 
Knight of Dunbar in vain strove to quiet 
her. She insisted upon being carried back 
to her husband; and through her proud and 
passionate tears at being so shamefully be¬ 
trayed, she descried a distant party of horse¬ 
men in their rear, and felt that she at least 
should be rescued from shame. 

“Flyl” she said, to the knight. “Fly! 
My husband is on our track. Save yourself 
and leave me to bear all. Kay go at once. 
If you will but depart, I will never betray 
you; but if he finds you here, 1 cannot an¬ 
swer for your life.” 

The knight proudly refused, and so sealed 
his destruction. He plaeed the countess 
once more in the litter, and hastened to the 
ford, where, of course, the earl, with a troop 
of armed horsemen had no difficulty in cap¬ 
turing them all. He knew Sir John Faa 
through his fantastic disguise, and drove 
him, with the gipseys, before the returning 
troop, to the castle. The countess was placed 
behind a peasant, upon a pillion. 

Arriving at the castle, the earl sent his 
wife to a room overlooking the park, and 
bade Elsie stay with her. The lady entreated 
him to hear her but for one instant—to allow 
her to tell him the strange story—but in vain. 
Soon, however, he came baek to this room, 
in which were many windows, commanding 
a complete view of everything in the park. 
Near the castle, and opposite the windows, 
stood a large plane tree, ample enough to 
have sheltered an army. As the couutess 
gazed, with eyes now tearless and burning, 
fifteen of the gipseys, young, handsome, 
brave-looking men, were successively hung 
upon the branches of the plane’ tree. One 
branch nearest the window waited for its 
victim; and with one terrible shriek, the 
countess saw him hold out his arms toward 
her. She knew no more. Heaven spared 
her the rest. 
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After a solitary conSnemont in the castle, 
she was removed to Maybole, another man¬ 
sion of the earl; where a beautiful staircase 
had been lately built. As the countess 
passed up its steps, her eyes met the terrible 
sight of sixteen carved heads, reserablaneea 
of the Knight of Dunbar and his troop. At 
length release came. The gray-haired man, 
with his wife and niece had entered her 
father’s service, declaring that they would 
not serve such a tyrant like Lord Cassilis; 


and well versed in the intricacies of her pris¬ 
on, he contrived to take her away by the 
passage called the gipseys’ steps, and con¬ 
veyed her to her father, who gladly welcomed 
his child once more, and strove in every 
possible way to make up to her for the in- 
juiries she had suffered. There was a new 
Countess of Cassilis in her place, she heard, 
but this news passed over her like an idie 
wind. The eari was no husband of hers, 
and she wanted nothing now but peace. 
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THE WAY I MADE A FOOL OP MYSELF. 

By N. P. Darling. 


Y OU are not to suppose, because of the 
title of my story, that I never made a 
fool of myself but once. On the contrary, it 
is something that I am constantly doing, and 
I suppose 1 shall continue doing it unto the 
end of the chapter. But upon the occasion 
of which I am about to write, I think 1 snr- 
nassed all former efforts of mine in that line. 
Even my friend, Mr. George William Pucket 

_whose judgement upon such a question I 

consider uncommonly valuable, from the 
fact that he once had charge of an asylum 
for idiots—pronounced this particular act of 
mine folly equal to- anything he had ever 
seen performed by “ professionals.” 

I confess that I never had any particular 
desire to shine as a “ professional,” as G. W. 
P. call them. I can gain honors enough, 
simply as an amateur, a fact which I think I 
can easily prove to you, if you will but take 
the trouble to read my story. 

Mr. G. W. Pucket, whom I have just 
referred to as a man of sound judgement, is 
a resident of the romantic village of Del- 
dingle. He is a man of property now,having 
come into possession of a large estate lately, 
by the death of his aunt. He is also a mar¬ 
ried man, and a father. In short, he married 
my sister Sallie, which accounts for my hav¬ 
ing been invited to spend my vacation at his 
house in Deldingle. 

“Jerry,” said my brother-in-law (it was 
the morning after my arrival, and we were 
breakfasting off a couple of broiled mack- 
eral), “ Jerry, we are invited to dine at Mr. 
Goggles’-tO-day.” 

“Well, and who is Mr.Goggles ? ” I in¬ 
quired, complacently sipping my coffee. 
(Sallie does make excellent coffee, and I 
don’t care who knows it.) 

“ Mr. Goggles 7 Why, he is the gentle¬ 
man who bought the old Tipton estate. You 
remember my pointing out the house to you 
when you were down here last summer? ” 
“ Yes.” 

“ Well, he’s bought it since then, repaired 
the house and the out-buildings, and about 
six months ago he brought down his family 
and put them into it; and now the old gentle¬ 
man gives a dinner party as often as once a 
month, which all the jolly old fellows and 


their wives, and sometimes the jolly young 
fellows and their sweethearts, are invited to 
attend. There’s nothing formal about it, 
you know. Everybody goes to have a good 
lime, and if they don’t enjoy themselves it 
isn’t the fault of Mr, Goggles.” 

“Oh, well. I’ll try to enjoy myself then. 
Another piece of that mackeral, if you 
please.” 

“ Enjoy yourself,” cried my sister, as she 
passed the baked potatoes, “ why, there’ll be 
amusement enough in just watching the 
Goggles family. But we won’t tell you any¬ 
thing more about them, except that Mr. 
Goggles is a martyr to the gout.” 

“Ah, that accounts for his being so fond 
of making dinner parties, hoping that by sur¬ 
rounding himself with lively people, he may 
at least forget his pains for a short time any 
way,” I said. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” replied my brother-; 
in-law, as he rolled up his napkin and jam¬ 
med it through the ring. “ And now, my 
dear Jerry, if you’ll walk into the library with 
me, I’ll let you try one of my cigars.” 

The guests had nearly arrived when we 
reached the house, and with the majority of 
them I was already acquainted, having met 
them in my previous visits to Deldingle. 
There was Mr. Jinger and his wife, with 
whom I had taken tea several times; Mr. 
Dobbles and lady, whom I used to meet at 
Mr. Jinger’s; the elegant Miss Eluker, who 
had sueh a passion for euchre and Miss Brad- 
don’s novels, that she read, played _ and 
endeavored to make herself interesting to 
every gentleman in the room all at one and 
the same time; Mr. Humleigh, the young 
gentleman with flaxen hair and blue eyes, 
who was always engaged in literary pursuits, 
wrote volumes, but never publshed, and was 
rather fond of Miss Eluker. Mrs. Brox, a 
lively young widow, who had one very inter¬ 
esting ehild, and who was an ardent admirer 
of the above-mentioned Mr. Humleigh; Mr. 
Kilter the fnnny man, who only had to open 
hie mouth to cause a smile, and who had 
made love to Mrs. Brox, but in such an 
excessively funny way, that she really could 
not believe he was in earnest; Miss Pratt, 
the melancholy young lady who was never 
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known to smile except once, and that was 
when Mr. Kitter sang:— 

“ Ev-or of thee I*m fo-<M)ndly dream-ing," 

and kept one eye (he was cross-eyed) upon 
her face. She smiled then, but it was a 
sickly smile, and died young—“ she never 
smiled again,” Then there was Mr. Bolger, 
a corpulent “ limb of the law,” who was a 
very witty man, and had an extensive prac¬ 
tice; and his wife, a tall thin woman of sour 
disposition, who could no more appreciate a 
witticism than she could the poetical works 
of Homer in the original Greek. Inclose 
conversation with the above-mentioned lady, 
was the Rev. TJ. K. Pylts, who was airing 
his theological views for her benefit, while 
beside him sat the “ meek and lowly” Mrs. 
Pylts, who was surrounded by the six Misses 
Pylts, who were all “ casting sheep’s eyes ” 
at young Mr. Bylts, a theological student, 
who was now standing by one of the win¬ 
dows in an attitude of deep thought, vainly 
trying to make up his mind which one of the 
six Misses Pylts he should centre his affec¬ 
tions upon; and near by him stood the 
fascinating Miss Flox, with her golden hair 
alt in a frizzle, her while teeth shimmering, 
and her bright eyes gleaming, as she laughed 
and talked with seventeen able-bodied young 
. men who had gathered around her and 
threatened to devour her, commencing first 
with her luscious lips; and gathered around 
them were seventeen able-bodied young 
Indies who were vainly endeavoring to tear 
the seventeen able-bodied young men away 
from the bewitching Miss Flox, and then in 
the further corner of the room, sealed in a 
large easy-chair, with his gouty foot (which 
was about six times as large as any man’s 
foot ought to be) resting in another chair, 
was our host, Mr. Goggles. He was a short 
man, and a thick man, and he had no hair 
on the top of his head, and so ho wore s wig; 
and as bis eyes were weak, he wore green 
goggles. At his right sat Miss Goggles, a 
lovely young creature, with cream-colored 
hair, who wore green goggles; at his left sat 
Miss Lillie Goggles, a pearl of beauty, who 
had slate-colored hair, and wore green gog¬ 
gles; and behind his chair stood Master 
Christopher Columbus Goggles, a promising 
youth with drab hair, who also wore green 
goggles. 

“ I’m goggled,” said I, addressing Pucket, 

“ If I ever saw so many goggles in one fumily 
before.” 


“Ah, but Jerry, my boy, this is the Goggles 
family.” 

“ I should think so.” 

“ Oh, but I’m in earnest, Jerry. It was an 
ancestor of our host who invented green 
goSgles—I don’t know how many centuries 
ago—and singular as it may seem, every one 
of his descendents has been obliged to wear 
’em I It was in those good old days when 
people took their names from their occupa¬ 
tion or their peculiarities, and so they named 
the inventor Goggles, and called his son 
Goggles, and his daughter, who was quite 
handsome. Goggles the stunner,” said 
Pucket. 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Historical, I assure you. But come, 
look at the photograph album,” and George 
William drew me to a table and threw the 
book open before me. “ All belong to the 
family you see—all wear goggles.” 

“ Singular, isn’t it 7 Here are one hun¬ 
dred photographs of persons, all wearing 
goggles! ” 

“ It is a rather singular family. Xowjust 
look across the room. There’s Kitter the 
funny man, talking with Mr. Goggles. 
Watch him.” 

I did watch him. He was relating some 
ludicrous story, in his funny way, and the 
old gentleman was listening with a broad 
smile on his face, and his two daughters, and 
Master Christopher Columbus, wore each a 
broad grin, while the four pair of goggles 
really seemed to glisten with delight. The 
(lenouement came upon Mr. Goggles unex¬ 
pectedly, He issued a loud ha, ha! tore off 
his wig and threw it across the room, striking 
young Mr. Bylts in the face, thus startling 
him from his r.'ither protracted reverie, and 
in such a sudden and very mysterious man¬ 
ner, that, at first, he knew not where he was, 
and conceiving himself in some danger, he 
grasped the first thing that came within his 
reach, which happened to be the swaulike 
neck of the fascinating Miss Flox, who 
immediately gave utterance to a musical yell 
and seized one of the before-mentioned able- 
bodied young men, who liked “ that sort of 
thing ” and so seized her in return, while just 
at this instant the six daughters of the Rev. 
Mr. Pylts believing young Mr. Bylts to be 
in some imminent danger, rushed to his side, 
and tried to smother him in their arms. 

“ Bless my life! ” criqd Mr. Pylts. 

But Mr. Goggles had'only commenced to 
laugh. Just as the reverend gentleman 
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made the above ejaculation, he threw his 
goggles, and gave another ha, hal 

The goggles struck Miss Pratt upon one 
side of her nose, and she prepared to faint 
and fall into the arms of Mr. Kitter, but 
unfortunately missed her aim and fell into 
the arms of Mr. Bolger instead, whose wife 
not being able to appreciate a joke, immedi¬ 
ately seized the melancholy young lady by 
the hair of her head and threw her into the 
bosom of the fair-haired Mr. Rumleigh, who 
had just caught one idea, and was conse¬ 
quently not capable of entertaining another. 

“Oh, my stomachl” groaned Mr. Eum- 
leigh. 

Down came Mr, Goggles’s gouty footl 
There was a smile on his lips, but terror in 
his eye. There was a laugh and a groan. 

“Ha, ha—OhI my foot, my, Ohl ” 

Mias Goggles seized the foot and groaned. 
MasterC. C. Goggles seized his father’s head, 
and Miss Lillie wanting to seize something, 
unfortunately placed herself in the way of 
the foot that wasn’t gouty. Mr. Goggles 
had a severe twinge of pain. It was as 
sharp as the cutting of a knife. He tried to 
keep his mouth shut, and his hands still, 
but he couldn’t. He said a naughty word, a 
very naughty word, and he said it very loud 
—he shouted it at the top of his voice; and 
he shook his fists, and he kicked—Oh, how 
be did kicki and just at this moment, a lady 
whom I had not seen before, entered the 
room, looking exceedingly amazed at the 
scene around her. 

I gave her one glance, and found that she 
was very lovely. She gave me one glance, 
and probably found that I wasn’t. 

“ G-h-h-h-hl ” groaned Mr. Goggles; and 
then he shook his fists, and he kicked—Lillie 
was right in the way of that foot, and conse¬ 
quently she got out of the way of it. She 
got out of the way suddenly—very. She 
came away head fore-most, and jammed her 
marble brow violently against the spinal 
column of the lovely young lady who had just 
entered the room, causing her to fall into 
my arms with great precipitance. 

“Ohl you’ve cracked my heart in twain,” 
I exclaimed, 

“ Literally, or metaphorically speaking, 
Jerry?” inquired Pucket. 

I didn’t answer him, but I looked down 
into the young lady’s eyes (they were beauti¬ 
ful eyes) and whispered:— 

“Both.” 

She blushed (probably) from the crown of 


her head to the tips of her toes, and began, 
hurriedly, to extricate herself from my 
embrace. 

“ I hope I have not offended you.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, with a laugh as 
musical as the tinkling of silver bells. “ Oh, 
no. But what a confusion is here.” 

“ Yes,” I returned, “ we’re all slightly 
mixed; and the most singular thing about it 
is, that the first cause of the trouble wasn’t 
a woman.” 

“ Oh, you naughty manl ” she said, with a 
bewitching smile. “But tell me about it, 
do.” 

And so I did. I told her all about it, just 
as I have told you, and by the time I had 
finished, good humor was again restored. 
Mr. Bylts was laughing, and so was Miss 
Flox; and as Mr. Bylts laughed, of course 
the six Misses Pylts laughed, and the good 
humor of the fascinating Miss Flox extended 
to the seventeen able-bodied young men, 
and from them it extended to the seventeen 
able-bodied young women, and so it kept 
extending until even Mr. Goggles smiled. 

But who was the young lady with whom 
I was conversing? Somebody must intro¬ 
duce me, or else I should be obliged to in- 
trodu ce myself. 

“ Oh, I was looking for you, Amelia,” said 
Mrs. Goggles, coming towards us. “ I have 
just been up in my room.” 

“ And I just came down,” replied the 
young lady, “ and I might have gone down 
further but for the interposition of this 
gentleman,” nodding at me. 

“ Then you came in time to see how Mr. 
Goggles enjoys a joke. He always throws 
his wig off first thing, when anything pleases 
him,” said his wife. 

“ Yes, but he wasn’t satisfied with throw¬ 
ing his wig this time,” said the young lady. 
“ He was the means of throwing me into the 
arms of”— She looked at me, and then at 
Mrs. Goggles. 

“ Oh, you are not acquainted,” cried the 
lady, perceiving the state of affairs in an 
instant. 

“ ‘ We met by chance,’ but not the usual 
way, I fancy,” the young lady returned, 
laughing. 

“ Well, then, Mr. Flibberty, let me intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Bergman, Miss Bergman, 
Mr. Flibberty.” 

“ And now that I know your name, Mr. 
Flibberty,” said she, putting her hand in 
mine, “ let me thank you for saving me from 
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a fall, the effect of which might have been 
serioua.” 

“Oh, no thanks. Luckily—for both of 
us, perhaps—I happened to be in the way,” 
I said, with a tender smile illuminating my 
countenance. 

Perhaps she understood my meaning, and 
perhaps she understood that smile, but I 
rather think not. She looked too uncon¬ 
scious. 

During the dinner (which was a jolly 
affair) I learned that Miss Bergman was a 
niece of Mrs. Goggles, that she resided in 
Kew York, but had come out to Deldingle 
for the purpose of making her aunt a visit, 
intending to remain there through the 
summer. 

This was a very pleasant piece of informa¬ 
tion for me, for I was already in love with 
her, although not seriously, perhaps. If I 
had left Deldingle the next morning after 
the dinner party, it was very probable that I 
should have forgotten her within a month, 
but I was not going to leave. I was going 
to remain in Deldingle too, and it was quite 
likely that I should meet her often, whether 
I tried or not; and as I listened to her con¬ 
versation as we sat at dinner, as I watched 
her out of the corner of my eye, noting her 
exquisite beauty, her grace and her loveli¬ 
ness both of mind and person. 

, Dntil the parly broke up, I don’t remem¬ 
ber that I exchanged half a dozen words 
with any one except Miss Bergman. I don’t 
believe she ever had an admirer, who, upon 
BO short acquaintance, was ever so devoted 
to her. . I was completely infatuated. In a' 
room full of ladies, and some of them very 
pretty, I had neither eyes nor ears for any 
one but her, and when at last I came to 
leave, our parting seemed to me like tearing 
myself away from myself. 

“ Do you remember, Jerry,” said sister 
Sallie, as we rode home, that night, “ do you 
remember what Mr. "Weller said to his son 
Sammy ? ” 

“ I remember a great many things that he 
said.” 

“Yes, but one thing in particular: ‘ Bevare 
of the vidders.” 

“ Well, I’ll be very careful, Sallie, and I’ll 
study, her character every day. I think I 
shall commence to-morrow—take the first 
lesson, you know,” I said, jumping down as 
the carriage reached the door, and assisting 
Sallie to alight. 

And so I became a constant visitor at Mr. 


Goggles’ house. The old gentleman be¬ 
came quite fond of me, and so did his wife, 
and so did his daughter Bella. In fact, the 
latter became rather too fond of me. Try 
as hard as I could, it was impossible to make 
her understand that I did not call at her 
father’s for the purpose of seeing her. She 
would not see that I was madly in love with 
Mias Bergman, and what was still more 
singular, no one else would see it. I knew 
from the hints that Mr. Goggles occasionally 
threw out, that he believed I was courting 
Bella, and Mrs. Goggles thought so, and 
Lillie thought so, and so did Master Chris¬ 
topher Columbus Goggles. Every one of 
them believed that Bella had a beau in the 
person of Jerry Fliberty, and more tanta¬ 
lizing still, even Amelia believed it. 

I never was in love with but one woman, 
and I never attempted to court but one 
woman, and that woman was Amelia Berg¬ 
man. I tried every way I could think of, 
except an actual avowal, to let her know that 
I loved her, but she wouldn’t see it. When 
I called Bella was always waiting to receive 
me in the parlor. If I ventured to make a 
tender, sentimental remark to Amelia, Bella 
was sure to intercept it. 

Of course, this was aggravating, very. It 
wore upon me. I lost my usual good spiri's, 
grew thin, and pale, and felt most exceed¬ 
ingly wretched. The summer was passing, 
and nothing had been done—at least, in the 
right direction. 

Under the circumstances, there didn’t 
seem to be any particular danger of my being 
too rash. If I had an opportunity, I would 
have told Amelia my love, but no such 
opportunity was offered me. I could never 
see her alone, contrive as I might. Bella 
seemed to be always with her, when she 
wasn’t alone with me. 

And so I began to believe at last, that it 
was my destiny to marry Miss Goggles. 

“ Perhaps,” thought I, “ that the Goggles 
family is not so obtuse as I imagined. Per¬ 
haps they saw at first that I was pleased with 
Amelia, and she may be pleased with me. 
But suppose the whole Goggles family deter¬ 
mined that I should m.arry Bella. I’m a 
good looking young man, and rather agree¬ 
able, I fancy. My morals are good, and I’ve 
a small fortune. Taking me all together, 
I’m not a bad catch. Bella evidently thinks 
so, and both Mr. and Mrs. Goggles agree 
with her. And so they’ve made up their 
minds to have me. Amelia has probably 
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been told that ‘there’s an understanding 
between Bella and me.’ She may have felt 
very bad when they told her, bnt being the 
very soul of honor, she determined to give 
me up without a struggle.” 

That was the way I reasoned at last. I 
could not understand or explain to my own 
satisfaction, the, to me, very singular con¬ 
duct, not only of Amelia, but of the whole 
Goggles family towards me, upon any other 
supposition. 

It was Sunday evening. I had smoked my 
cigar, as usual, on the verandah, after tea, 
and while smoking I had been thinking, and 
I had arrived at the conclusion stated above. 

I determined toad immediately. I would 
walk up to Mr. Goggles’ and call for Amelia, 
ask for a private interview, and then declare 
my love. 

Perhaps you will think it strange, but up 
to this time I had never asked whether 
Amelia was a widow or not. The story in 
Deldingle was that she hau been married, 
but had procured a divorce from her husband. 
Of course I didn’t believe that, but T made 
no inquiries. The Goggles’ called her 
Amelia, but I always addressed her as Miss 
Bergman, and as no one corrected me, I 
think 1 was right in believing she was not a 
widow. But I didn’t care. I cared for 
nothing but her love. 

Mr. Goggles was sitting by an open win¬ 
dow of the library when I reached the house. 
He saw me and spoke. 

“ Ah,puberty, good-evening. Walk right 
in this way.” 

I left my hat and cane in the hall and went 
in. An elderly gentleman, sixty years of 
age, perhaps, sat in an easy-chair near the 
table. He was a very tall man, with a large 
head that was covered with short hair, as 
white as cotton; but what attracted ray atten¬ 
tion, was the elegance of his dress, which 
was composed of the finest and moat costly 
material, and cut in the very extreme of 
fashion. 

“Mr. Bergman, Mr. Pliberty.” 

“Aw, happy to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Pliberty,” said Mr. Bergman, raising 
his eye-glass and surveying me from top to 
toe. 

Was it possible that this was Amelia’s 
father? And had he come to take her 
home ? If so, how lucky it was for me that 
I had come to the determination to know my 
fate that night. Another day and I might 
have been too late. 


I only stopped with the gentlemen a few 
moments, for I saw the ladies in the garden, 
and as they passed the window I excused 
myself, and went out to join Ihem. ■ 

Bella was delighted to see me, and even 
Amelia gave me a smile of welcome. 

Por an hour or more we strolled around 
the grounds, but at last a movement was 
made towards the house. Amelia was some 
distance ahead of the rest of us, entirely 
alone. This was my opportunity. Bella 
stopped to examine one of the plants in the 
garden, and I hurried on, and came up with 
the beloved one. 

“ Amelia,” I began, very excitedly al¬ 
though in a suppressed voice, “ Amelia, 
darling for nearly three months I have been 
waiting and wishing for an opportunity to 
tell you how much I love you ”- 

“ Love mel ” she exclfiimed. 

“Yes, yes, darling. Thee, only thee. 

I never cared a snap for Bella. I never 
loved any one but you, I never can; and I 
will marry you. Oh, say you will be mine, 
darling. Let me go and ask your father’s 
consent to our union.” 

“ Mr. Pliberty ”- 

“ Don’t say me nay. If you don’t love me 
now, you will learn to. Believe me, darling, 

I can never be happy without you. I shall 
die if you spurn my love. Let me go to 
your father—now, this instant. May I ? Oh, 
only say that I m.ay.” ^ 

I think she nodded her head in token of 
her consent, but I will not be certain of this. 
She was too much surprised to speak. My 
declaration had come upon her so suddenly 
that she knew not what answer to make, 
even if she could have spoken, and so she 
assented by a nod, and I hurried on to the 
house, and rushing into the library I found 
Mr. Bergman there alone, Mr. Goggles 
having just left the room. 

“O Mr. Pliberty, eh? I thought it was 
Amelia,” said Mr. Bergman. 

“ It is of her I wish to speak.” 

“Eh? What’s the matter? Anything 
serious?” cried Mr. Bergman, springing 
out of his chair. 

“ Oh, no, nothing serious, my dear sir. 
Sit right down and I’ll tell you all about it,” 

I said, soothingly. 

“ Ay, but where is she ? ” 

“ She is safe, perfectly safe. Make your 
mind easy, she will be here in a moment.” 

“ Yes, yes, but ”- 

“ Pshawl Mr. Bergman, you don’tunder- 
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®tand me. Nothing has happened to Amelia. 
She 18 perfectly well.” 

“ But what the deuce do you mean ? ” 

“ I love her, sir,” I stammered. 

“Love herl” thundered Mr. Bergman. 

“ Yes, and I would make her my wife.” 

“Your wifel ” roared Mr. Bergman. 
“ Who the deuce do you take me to be, you 
young jacknapes?” and the old gentleman 
plunged for me. 

He caught me by the collar, and I seized 
him by the hair, and then we began to shake 
each other in a very lively manner. 

“Ob, you villain! you scapegoat! you 
young devill ” yelled the old gentleman. 
“ What sort of a man do you take me to be ? ” 

“ You’re a lunatici ” I shouted. “HelpI 
help! help! ” 

Mr. Goggles came rushing in, followed by 
Mrs. Goggles, Bella, Lillie, Christopher 
Columbus and Amelia. They tried to sepa¬ 
rate us. The three youngest Goggles’ seized 
me by the skirts of my coat and endeavored 
to pull me away from the infuriated monster. 
But Amelia clung to the old gentleman, 
and was assisted in her efforts by Mr. 
Goggles and wife. 

I was willing to lot go my hold. I tried 
hard to get away, but he held me in a clutch 
like a vice. 

“ Love her, do you ? Want to make her 
your wife, eh? Oh, you rascal! Bust you, 
did you think I was dead ? Didn’t you know 
she was my wife ? ” 

“ Your wifel ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my wife.” 

The old gentleman released me, and stared 
at me in astonishment. 

“Who did you think I was?” he asked, 
quite coolly. 

“Her father, of epurse.” 

Mr. Goggles burst into aloud laugh, and 
the rest of the Goggles’ snickered audibly, 
but Amelia was pale and silent. 

“ I’ve been laboring under a great mistake, 
I see. When I was introduced to your wife, 
Mr. Bergman, I understood Mrs. Goggles to 
say Miss instead of Mrs. I’ve made a fool 
of myself in consequence.” 


“ What! wasn’t you courting Bella at all, 
then ? ” cried Mr. Goggles. 

I looked up at Bella. The tears were 
streaming down from under her green 
goggles. It was plain that she didn’t mean 
to deoieve me. It was plain, too, that she 
loved me. What should I do? I always 
liked cream-colored hair, but I never admired 
green goggles. Bella was a good girl though, 
and I knew she would make me a good wife, 
and so 1 answered thus:— 

“ No, Mr. Goggles, I wasn’t courting Bella, 
but with your permission, I intend to begin 
to-night.” 

“ Why, that’s the way to talk it,” cried 
Mr. Goggles. “I always liked you, Mr. 
Yliberty, but jam me if I don’t love you now; 
and if Bella won’t marry you, I will. What 
do you say, Bella ? ” 

Pshaw 1 what could she say? She loved 
me, and .that was enough. Mr. Goggles 
knew that, as did all the rest of the Goggles’, 
and so they left us alone. 

“And now, Bella,” said I, as I took her 
hand, “ can you forgive me for being such a 
fool as to suppose that I could love any 
woman but you ? ” 

She didn’t say anything, but she laid her 
head down on my shoulder, and looked up 
at me lovingly, through her green goggles. 

“ Will you be mine ? ” I asked. 

“ Do you really love me ? ” 

“ I’ll be goggled if I don’t,” said I. 

“ And you’ll be goggled if you do,” said 
she, throwing her arms around myjneck. 

We embraced, and then wo kissed, and 
then we kissed again, and then, as there 
wasn’t anything else to do, why, we—we 
kissed, and we might have been kissingjuntil 
this time if we hadn’t stopped to^et married. 

Yes, we are married. We’ve been mar¬ 
ried now nearly five years, and they’ve been 
very happy years too. But I must close 
now, for I can hear my little son, Socrates 
Bergman, calling for his papa.'^^Here he 
comes, and—shiver my timbers if the little 
rogue hasn’t got on his mother’s green 
goggles! 
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